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ACEDITORIALYS 


Present Days Present days are better than former 
Best Days days, whether we think so or not. 
God’s gifts are better and better. If it seems that 
old times were in advance of new times, the trouble 
is in our way of looking at them. We condemn our- 
selves when we assert that there were ever before so big 
blessings, or so many, for us, as are now available if 
we will accept them from the open hand of God. 
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It is easier to be parsimonious, or 
niggardly, than to be economical. 
A person of the one sort is not likely to understand 
how to be the other. Stinginess is almost sure to be, 
in one’ way or another, a spendthrift. It takes no 


True Economy 


judgment, wit, wisdom, or knowledge to be par- 
simonious; but to economize, to adjust all one’s furces 
and resources so as to get the most out of them, this 
is indeed a high accomplisamweut. Think not of 


economy as a mere matter of the purse. All life is in 
it,—muscle, brain, and heart. 


23 
Helpinga Man If you would help a man upward by 
Upward your show of sympathy with him, 


it must be sympathy with his higher instincts and 
efforts, not with his lower. You may safely exhibit 
charity toward him in his faults and failures, and 
tenderness in the treatment of his weakness and in- 
decision ; but, unless he sees that you obviously have 
a higher standard than he conforms to, you cannot 
inspire him to strive to be like you at your best. No 
greater mistake can be made than in thinking that 
you are likely to be of moral service to a man by 
sharing with him an indulgence in appetites, occupa- 
tions, or amusements, that he counts among his vices, 
or his least. commendable propensities. 


LPS. 


Words that are alike in form are 
not always alike in meaning, nor 
even alike in sound. The ignoring of this truth is a 
cause of ludicrous mistakes in the teaching of chil- 
dren, and in the uses of such words by those who are 
no longer children. In the Index to the latest edition 
of Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quotations,” a popular and 
valuable hand-book, there is a notable error of this 
kind. Under the initial word “sow” one reads: 
“Sow... 
thy seed in the morning. 
wrong, by the ear. 
ye are like to reap, as you.” 


A Doubtful Index 


A reader who expected to find in that second quota- 
tion a suggestion as to the importance of shelling 
corn before planting it, would have the wrong thing 
“by theear.” Ittakes a measure of wisdom to make 
an Index, or to use one. 

se 


It is often said that a man is 
known by the company he keeps. 
So he could be, in some degree at least, if the “ com- 
pany ” could be known. The company which a man 
keeps in another is not often all of that other. It 
may be his virtue, desires, tastes, feelings, his pur- 
suits, interests, accomplishments, possessions. One 
may keep the company of the scholarship in a man 
careless in dress ; of the fine tastes in one of no schol- 
arship ; of the sweet spirit, the noble aspirations, the 
philanthropic energies of this one or that one whose 
surface actions or appearances do not highly recom- 
mend him. On the other hand, one may keep the 
company of the foolish inanities, the low language, 
and the evil passions of one who “comes of good 
family” and lives handsomely, Many a worthy 
person is given the go-by lest some unfdttunate trait 
or surface defect might lead the critical world to 
suppose that his undesirable side is that which we 
are secking, or, at least, do not object to. The real 
question is, What is it in that man which this man 
loves to keep company with? Does this one see in 
the company of that one the possibility of being 
uplifted and of being an uplifter? There are 
noble sentiments to be found in the denizens of 
the slums. He who keeps company with the finer 
side of human nature under a forbidding aspect, is 
keeping fiue c- mpany. He is uot to be adjudzed a 


** Keeping Company "’ 


‘every-day human fields of exercise. 





lover of filth or of evil simply because he is found 


If we would elevate our fellow-men either 
in the walks of low life or of so-called high life, we 
must see their possibility of good, and keep company 
with that good. “Love of truth,” says a profound 
thinker, “ shows itself in this, that a man knows how 
to find and value the good in everything.” 


among it. 
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The Duty of Praising 


5 teens human powers are atrophied by disuse, every 

educator knows. The child who has been 
taught only by rote, and has thus been thrown upon 
his memory merely in his recitations, will be found 
deficient in the powers of observation and of dis- 
crimination. He may be “of blessed memory,” but 
he will be “ waiting for judgment” also, as the tomb- 
stones say. He is loaded down with words which 
have no vital relations to life and fact, as people 
learn catechisms ordinarily, with no sense of the an- 
swers having anything to do with themselves, 

This is equally true of the spiritual powers of our 
nature, and true of them in connection with their 
John, the 
apostle of love, who knew more of, and saw farther 
into, that great grace than any other apostle, reminds 
us that, if we do not love our brethren, we cannot 
love God. This implies more than that hatred or 
indifference to. men is a spiritual state which must 
exclude love to God. It means that through our 
love of men we learn to love God. The human af- 
fections are stepping-stones to help us up to that high 
mystery of loving self-surrender in which at last we 
come to respond with some degree of worthiness te 
that love which shaped us into being, which bore 
for us all that lay between Bethlehem and Calvary, 
and which in indwelling long-suffefing woos each 
of us from the death in ourselves to the life that is 
in God. 

And if this be true of loving, why not of praising 
as well? We all undertake God's praise whenever we 
assemble and meet together. In psalm and cantiele 
and hymn we essay to give utterance to the feelings 
which the vision of his goodness should awaken in 
us. Now right praise finds in these simply the natural 
utterance of what is in our hearts. Too often, how- 
ever, we come to these to be inspired by them and 
brought into the mood for praise. 
crutch, not our scepter. 


They are our 
We lean on them, when we 
should be standing upright in the attitude of triumph 
and exultation, with our faces to the rising of the 
spiritual Sun. We can pray with some comfort, for 
we know how needy we are, in part at least. We can 
hear the word with edification, and even a degree of 
gladness. But our praising is not after the fashion 
of Luther’s fine rendering of Matthew 12 : 34, 
“Whose heart is full, his mouth runs over.” At 
best, it is too often the case that our songs are little 
more than the means we employ to galvanize our- 
selves into the right mood for their use. 

Take the external part of praise, and we all admit 
the need of practice to do it well. We have to go to 
singing-schools of some sort, and learn the value of 
the different notes, the pitch of the several bars im 


the scale, and the like. Aud bewe We wile mp w 
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sing the simplest words, we have to practice our do, 
ve, mi, and the rest, through hours which do not seem 
te achieve much. Yet all this. must come before 
singing ; and he who will not drill himself in these 
lesser matters, need not expect to reach the higher, if 
he would be simply a normal man, and not a musical 
monstrosity. 

Seon the higher side of praise, we need to culti- 
vate the habit of praise, or at least of hearty appreci- 
ation, in our dealing with the lower forms of excel- 
lence, in order that we may reach to the higher. It 
is necessary t6 acquire the habit of regarding the 
brighter and nobler side of things, and not allowing 
the mind to occupy itself mainly, or even considerably, 
with the defects, faults, and blemishes of things. 

Our Lord laid down the negative side of the duty 
when he forbade his disciples to be judges or critics 
of their fellow-men. The critical, fastidious habit is 
the very reverse of the habjt of praise. He who cul- 
tivates it in his attitude toward earthly things and 
his fellow-men will be, in so far, incapacitated for the 
adoration of heavenly things. He may try to keep 
the two apart, but he cannot cut his mind into two 
pieces, and occupy one half with earth, and the other 
with heaven. 

Now, Christians are more tempted to this fault 
than are any other people, because the revelation of an 
absolute excellence in Jesus Christ suggests deprecia- 
tery comparisons of whatever and whoever comes 
short of that. So they need especially to be put on 
their guard against this fault. They must cultivate 
the habit of seeking whatsoever is noble and true, and 
ef good report, in men, in institutions, in the societies 
of men. 

It is this habit which brings us to the praise of God 
with the spiritual powers required for that lofty work. 
If we see nothing good in men, we shall not heartily 
and truly realize what his most worthy praise is. 
The very words we use for the purpose are all taken 
from our perceptions of human éxcellences. They 
will remain mere words to us if we ‘have not a sense 
of their human meaning in the first place, Our 
minds will find no proper use for them toward the 
supreme goodness, if we never found occasion to 
use them toward men. How our sense of the worth 
and weight of a great word grows upon us when it 
comes to be associated with some great character 
with which we have been brought into contact ! 

Here, then, is the explanation of much of our 
coldness in praise. We have preferred criticism to 
praise in our dealing with men. And if we have not 
praised our brother, whom we have seen, how can we 
praise God, whom we have not seen? 





No matter how clear is any statement 
in these columns, or how full is the 
information contained in any article 
on any subject here published, there is sure to be a call 
from interested readers for added explanation, and a 
regret that something of importance has been omitted. 
This fact is both encouraging and instructive. The more 
one has the more he wants, and however much one bas 
learned he needs to know more. Here is this matter of 
Mr. Speer’s valuable article on “ Missionary Biogra- 
phies.” An Iowa correspondent writes: 


More about Mis- 
stonary Biographies 


Many thanks for the article on “ Missionary Biographies.” 
But put on the list, among the very best, ‘‘ The Story of John G. 
Paton, as told for Young Folks,” by his son, and published by 
The American Tract Society, New York. If every young 
Christian could be Jed to read that one book “ with the spirit 
and the understanding,” if every one could realize the work he 
did, I believe our mission treasuries would be greatly helped, 
and the gospel sent, as it is our duty todo. “Go ye.” 


Mr. Speer had no thought of limiting the number of 
missionary biographies to the few representative ones 
which he described. The story of John G. Paton is 
indeed well worth reading and studying, and so are 
many ot hers. 

Lut here is another inquiry from a New Jersey corres- 
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pondent, indicating that what seems explicit and clear 
to an editor is often without meaning to many a reader : 


In your most worthy paper of January 12 is a piece entitled 
“‘ Missionary Biographies,” in which several prominent mis- 
sionaries’ lives are given; and I would like to know: how I 
could obtain their whole life in a book, or in whatever manner 
it came, For instance, “ Mackay of Uganda, By his Sister, 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.” How can I obtain this? 
Please answer as soon as possible. Do you publish these lives 
at your publishing house ? 


“Mackay of Uganda” is the title of a little volume. 
The words “ By his Sister” indicate that his sister wrote 
the book. ‘ New York: A. CO. Armstrong & Son,” shows 
that A. C, Armstrong & Son of New York are the pub- 
lishers, and that they have the book for sale. The price 
of this volume is $1.50. By sending that amount to the 
publishers, or to any well-known book-dealer, a copy of 
the book can be obtained; and so with the other volumes 
referred to. None of the volumes are published by the 
publishers of The Sunday School Times. 


oe 


While Bible chronology is a point on 
which Bible scholars are not, nor are 
likely to be, agreed, it is ‘seemingly a 
more attractive study to a great many Bible students 
than the. lives or teachings of those who appear in the 
Bible story. It was apparently foreordained that men 
should never be able to fix the dates of the more im- 
portant events in the progress of creation and of the 
early history of mankind, or to construct a complete and 
satisfactory harmony of the incidents in the life of Jesus 
narrated by the four evangelists. Yet men and women 
will persistently fight against the decrees, and leave the 
weightier matters of the Jaw and of the gospel, while 
tithing the mint, anise; and cummin of New Testament 
chronology. Every attempt in these columns to explain 
a chronological puzzle seems to increase the confusion, 
and to show how futile are all such efforts, A recént 
attempt to explain how Dr. Geikie made a mistake as to 
the age of John the Baptist, has stirred up'a number of 
correspondents, with their questions and comments. A 
good-natured reader in north-eastern New York state, 
writes after this fashion : 


Dazed over 
Bible Chronology 


It seems alinost too’ godd ‘to be true, but I am in a state bor- 
dering (remotely) on ecstasy over it. You may consider my 
delight reprehensible, but you must confess it is only natural 
when I tell you that I have been a reader of The Sunday 
School Times for over eleven.years, and that just now I took 
up the number for January 19, and have been reading the 
Notes on Open Letters, Have I at-last caught the editor 
napping? Right under his‘own signature, too! Now, (1) Mr. 
Editor, did you consult the margin of your “ordinary (un-; 
revised) English Bible’’? Mine, in Mark, gives neither A. D. 
29, nor A.D. 34, as the date of John’s death, but A,D, 32. 
Again, (2) as to your reckoning ; instead of A.D. 29 being A.D. 
34, is not A.D, 34 A.D. 29. You would make John about forty 
years old if you grant that he was born 5 B.C., true time. Now, 
Mr. Editor, I feel somewhat dazed at the thought of a mistake 
in the editorial columns of The Sunday School Times, and if, 
owing to my bewildered state, my calculation should be wrong, 
please don’t impale me in your columns as a specimen of total 
depravity because I rejoice when my friend stumbles, or 
because I seize so eagerly on an apparent mistake, while for 
years I have been benefiting by your work, and have said no 
word about it. 


Of course, any remarks of the Editor on Bible chro- 
nology are liable to be misread and misunderstood; and 
any explanation of them is liable to make the matter 
worse. In one sense there is no such thing as our 
“ordinary uurevised English Bibles;” and in another 
sense there are a great many such Bibles, There is no 
uniform system of chronology in such Bibles, and there 
are various unsystematic dates given in the margin of 
such Bibles. In an English Bible published by Eyre 
and Spottiswoode of London, before the revision of the 
New Testament, and often referred to by the Editor, two 
systems of chronology are given in the margin,—that of 
Hales and thatof Usher. Thus, at Mark 6, where the 
death of John the Baptist is reported, the margin gives, 
“A.D. 29, H [ales], and A.D. 31, 82, Ufsher].” Other 
Bibles give yet other dates. But there is by no means 
consistency in the chronology of each Bible with itself. 
An eminent scholar, who perhaps,knows as much about 
New Testament chronology as any man living, says on 
this point: 

You must pardon me for saying that the answer as to Dr, 
Geikie’s error, in Notes on Open Letters, scarcely fits the case. 
The trouble with the English Bible chronology 1s this : In the 
Gospels, it begins by giving’ the dates according to the vulgar 
era, then suddenly gives the years of our Lord’s actual age, 
then, in Acts, drops buek to A, D, 


There are searcely ‘ two 
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possible dates;” the trouble is, two different standards or points 
of departure. Fe 


As to the second point raised by the New York cor- 
respondent, whether A.D. 29 is A.D. 84, or A.D, 34 is 
A.D. 29, the Editor “ gives it up.’ He does not know 
what the correspondent means to say, and it is evident 
that the correspondent does not know. what the Editor 
meant to say. A.D. means, primarily, “the year of our 
Lord.” But it stands for the year of our Lord according 
to our popular, or vulgar, Christian era, and, again, ac- 
cording to fhe truer record ;. hence it stands for either of 
these, according as we read it the one way or the other. 
Yet the main point of this attempt to explain what can- 
not be explained is, that the more we talk about Bible 
chronology the less we seem to be understood by those 
who know more than we do—or less. 








Marsh-Mallows 


By Julie M. Lippmann 


HE summer spends itself in golden hours. 
. From open-tide to harvest, all the ways 
Are fragrant with the breath of happy flowers: 
A-tune witn languid stirring of green sprays. 
’Tis as if Nature knew. we could not master 
The whole of her dear lesson, word for word, 
And so made, from anemone to aster, 
All perfect, that not.one be unpreferred. 


I know that daisies starred the meadows over : 
That roses held the-heart of man in thrall. 
I have a dream of fields of purple clover, 
And floods of sunlight, and then—that is all. 
Nay, not quite all! for now that I bethink mg, 
I see a swamp where pink marsh-mallows grew ; 
So brave and frank! ’tis they alone that link me 
With the departed seasoa’s dusk and dew. 


They did not know, ofall the summer largess, . 
That they alone were meted me for share. 

They simply bloomed beside the meadow marges, 

_.Amd lived their lives completely, and-were fair. 

Dear humble things! I love your sweet behavior, 
And fain would imitate in mine your mood, 

That, ’mid the vast Forgotten, there be gravure, 
Of my small share in the remembered Good. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Mounds of Palestine 


By Dr. Frederick Jones Bliss 
Explorer to The Palestine Exploration Fund 


HE greatest hope for fresh light on the history of 
Palestine lies in the mounds scattered over its 
plains. The secrets of Assyria and Babylonia have been 
disclosed by a search of the mounds of those countries. 
Recent investigation of the mounds of Palestine shows 
that they contain historical features quite as valuable. 
Every buried city is, in a certain sense, a mound. 
Ancient Jerusalem is one vast mound, upon which mod- 
ern Jerusalem is built. Thg same da true of London. 
But the mounds of which I am writing are those called 
by the Arabic name of te//. Every traveler in Palestine 
has noticed them. Those most familiar to the ordinary 
tourist occur in the Jordan valley, As the rider ap- 
proaches the end of the mountain pass, and us the splen- 
did panorama breaks upon him, he is struck at once by 
the tall yellow mounds rising here and there from the 
brilliant verdure. 
The Syrian tells are not large, varying from twenty to 
a hundred feet in height, and from fifty to fifteen hun- 
dred feet in diameter. But the general appearance is 
the same in all: a fairly flat. summit, sometimes round- 
ing off near the sides, but more usually with a distinct 
edge. The sidesare steep. Some of them have more 
than one summit. . Tell es-Sultan, near Elisha’s Foun- 
tain at Jericho, is really a large platform about fifty feet 
high, with three distinct summits rising for fifty feet 
more near the edges. Some of the tells are used as 
modern cemeteries ; others are under cultivation; others 
are covered by Arab villages. They aro vawally found 
near springs or wells, and occupy some nataral swelling 
of the ground. The reason is obvious: the first settlers 
desired two things,—water, and a po-ition suitable for 
defeuse. Their desceudauts, or their conquerurs, con- 
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tinued from age to age to occupy the same favorable 
position, and so the tells grew. 

But how did they attain to such a height, and how did 
they finally approximate to the appearance of an ordi- 
nary hill? Theanswer is short: mud brick, Mud brick 
is at once the most destructible and the most indestruc- 
tible of building materials. Mud brick is the great pre- 
server. Mud brick requires no foundation but itself, so 
mud-brick town rises upon the foundation of mud-brick 
town until the site is finally abandoned, when the last 
settlement, being only mud brick, gradually falls to 
pieces, crumbles away, is washed by storm, is smoothed 
down by the plow, and hence the tell, really a pile of 
historical volumes arranged in chronological order, be- 
- eomes a green hill, on first view an ordinary, natural 
feature of the landscape. 

This regular stratification is a tell’s unique importance. 
Stone-built cities form much débris frém generation to 
generation, but it is largely a débris of chaos, Stone 
buildings require solid foundations, often rock founda- 
tions, hence the intervening débris is disturbed over and 
over again. Chronological order becomes confused. It 
is preserved, of course, in especial cases. 

In search for the pier on the west side of the Tyro- 
pean valley on which should rest the span indicated by 
“‘Robinson’s Arch,” which projects from the west wall 
of the Temple area, Sir Charles Warren found, not only 
the pier itself, but several voussoirs fallen and resting on 
a pavement; below this pavement he found another 
voussoir,—sure proof that the original bridge had been 
rebuilt at 2 subsequent period. In my present work here 
in Jerusalem, I have found a paved street leading to a 
gate, and across the street was built a house, while at the 
gate were four door-sills, the lowest buried by the next 
higher, and soon. Here various periods are indicated. 
But these cases are sporadi¢.,, The different stages are 
limited to a particular point, iand cannot be traced over 
a large area. In the tells, however, the rise in level is 
pretty uniform over the whole area, during any given 
period, so that finally we have a series of superimposed 
town foundations. 

But how to stfidy these mounds? The method of 
cutting through a mound by a great trench through the 
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consisted of a series of occupations, and determined the 
limiting dates. The work of nature favored him, for the 
stream running past the tell had eaten a way into its 
foundations, thus undermining the surface slope of débris, 
and leaving practically exposed a clear section of the 
hill. He was able thus to study the hill without any 
great horizontal cut. Indeed, he did not touch the top. 
His long study of pottery helped him to recognize the 
varieties found at tie different levels, and led him toa 
chronology of the place which my more extended work 
only modified, but did not materially alter. 

Naturally, in the short time at his disposal, he could 
recognize only the general limits, and not the exact 
number of occupations. In 1891 I was sent by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund to succeed him, Following 
his valuable advice, I began to cut down the tell, but 
confined myself to one-third of the area, as this seemed 
sufficient to determine the stratification, and as to cut 
down the whole mound would have involved an im- 
mense expenditure of time. To make a long story short, 
—my work was spread over almost two years, from the 
time I removed the surface bean crop to the time when 
the original mother earth was laid bare,—I was able 
to furnish the ground plans of the dwellings of eight 
mutually excluding occupations, each containing its own 
objects,—flints, weapons, tools, scarabs, etc.,—quite dis- 
tinct from the products of the towns above and below, 
and, by a study of the datable objects, I was able to 
furnish approximate dates for the different occupations, 
quite confirmative, as I have just said, of Petrie’s bril- 
liant theorizing. We agree in believing that the place 
was occupied between the seventeenth and fifth centuries 
B.C. Nor have our dates been seriously questioned, ex- 
cept that Major Conder would bring down the last occu- 
pation with the present Christian era, In the various 
towns, disentangled from this apparently formless mass 
of rubbish, I found stoge-houses, ovens, wine-presses, a 
public hall, private dwellings, a smelting-furnace, and 
mighty fortifications, The library, alas! I did not find, 
though how i came across one booklet from it, in the 
form of a precious tablet in cuneiform, has been described 
in full in these columns by Professor Sayce, who has 
shown its connection with the famous “Teil el-Amarna ” 


SECTION OF TELL EL-HESY 
Excavateo ey F. J. Briss, 
Srowine Levers of City Bases. 
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center is a very dangerous one. It must be remembered 
that, not only the remains of the houses of the various 
town foundations, still in situ, are mud brick, but the 
débris bétween the various town bases is of mud brick, 
and the interior of the houses are also filled with mud 
brick. Often the fallen brick appears as undisintegrated 
as the brick in situ ; often the bricks in situ are so pressed 
together by the superimposed mass, that the identity of 
separate bricks is lost. A cutting through the heart of 
amound may reveal nothing but two great mud preci- 
pices. The objects found at different levels may furnish 
a clew to dates, but it will be found almost hopeless to 
determine the number of occupations. Such a cutting is 
often repented of later, when the excavator, working ina 
more systematic manner, finds that he has unwittinzly 
destroyed the most valuable architectural traces. Thus 
Schliemann’s first work at the mound of Hissarlik was 
really destructive of a part of Troy which his further 
investigations proved all too late to have been a most 
important part. 

The only way to study a mound thoroughly is to cut 
it down in horizontal slices, leave the buildings which 
have been exhumed in each layer Standing until they 
have been mapped and planned, cut these away, and 
proceed to examine the layer below in the same way. 

This was the method I employed at Tell el-Hesy, a 
mound eighteen miles northeast of Gaza, which probably 
represents the ancient Lachish. The way had been pre- 
pared in 1890 by Dr. Flinders Petrie, who, in a masterly 
Teouu@ineauve of oniy six weeks, proved that the hill 
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correspondence between the courts of the Amenhoteps 
IIf and IV and their consu!s and allies in Pulestine and 
farther east. 

, The work at Tell el-Hesy was chiefly valuable for its 
lessons of hope. To prove the undisturbed stratification, 
and to know that each layer contained the objects left 
there by the inhabitants of that level, was a great point 
gained. By chance the objects left in Tell el-Hesy were 
few ; by another chance, the objects left in other tells 
may be many. Nay, perhaps, in the two-thirds of Tell 
el-Hesy left standing there may lie the rest of the library 
of which we found one small example. Scores of tells 
await the excavator, many of them three times the size 
of Tell el-Hesy. There is Tell Ta’anuk, plainly the 
Canaanitish Taanach, a grand mound on the south side 
of the Plain of Esdraelon. A few miles to the east of it 
lies the Tell el-Mutesellim, hard by good springs, which 
no doubt represent the water of Megiddo, so often 
named in connection with Taanach. I paced with im- 
patience the summits of these tells, and thought of the 
secrets their hearts must contain. What lay beneath 
my feet? Any relics of the great world-battles fought 
at this spot? Any signs of the various civilizations that 
met at this point,— Hebrew, Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Syrian? The spade alone can give us the answer, and 
I believe it will be an emphatic affirmative. 

Then there is Gaza; much of it is real fell. There isa 
large field to the west of the town-buildings which has 
the genuine tell slope, and a cutting near its base has 
already revealed a splendid mud-brick wall in situ, 
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with early pottery in connéction. This I take to be the 
old city wall, and doubtless precious remains lie con- 
cealed under the barley-field beyond. Excavations here 
would be especially profitable; for Gaza, even up to the 
pregent day, has always been much influenced by Egypt. 
Egyptian antiquities are always turning up, and, in syste- 
matic digging, such well-dated objects would be of great 
value in dating the associated local objects. 

The Jericho plain, again, furnishes tells of undoubted 
antiquity. The ideal tell is one whose altitude indicates 
a long occupation, and whose summit shows no signs of 
Roman remains. Hence the inference is that the base 
of such a tell represents the most ancient times, Tell 
es-Sultan I regard as an ideal tell. The great trenches 
of Warren here revealed little of interest, and above I 
have tried to show the reason why. Last spring I spent 
some time at this tell, and was able to recover some of 
the oldest, or “ Amorite,” pottery which we have proved 
to be pre-Israelite. In the cuttings I was able to recog- 
nize mud-brick walls at various levels, which proved to 
me that here were superimposed cities as at my own tell, 
Near the base, close by the bubbling fountain, a hole has 
been recently scooped out, for I know not what purpose, 
revealing a mud-brick wall. When it is remembered 
that in all probability Tell es-Sultan is on the site of the 
ancient Jericho, that this wall had a hundred feet of 
débris on top of it, that this débrie may be proved by 
analogy to represent perhaps a dozen later occupations, 
then shall I be accused of rashness when I confess to the 
belief that this may be the wall that fell before the eyes 
of Joshua, the son of Nun? 


Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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A Morning among the Sunday- 
Schools of Stockholm 


By the Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D., 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor 


T THIS time of year, the Land of the Midnight 
San would be more accurately described as the 
Land of Midnight Noon; for the sun in Scandinavia 
resembles other lazy people on a cold winter’s morning, 
in getting up very late in the day. After rising a few 
feet above the horizon, and smiling a sickly smile through 
the mists and clouds which often prevail, he seems to 
make up his mind that it is searcely worth his while to 
attempt to light this naughty world, and about two o’clock 
he goes to bed again. 

However, there are a few precious hours of daylight 
each day, and these I employed. most pleasantly, on a 
Sunday morning a few weeks since, in visiting a number 
of the Sunday-schools of Sweden’s capital. Perhaps the 
readers of The Sunday School Times would like to know 
how a hasty glimpse of a few schools in this frosty land 
impressed an American. My guide and mentor was a 
delightful Swedish gentleman, Carlsou by name, a former 
member of the Swedish parliament, and a man noted 
throughout the city for his strong evangelical faith, which 
he shows by earnest evangelical work, 

The first Sunday-school which we visited was a school 
connected with an Oid Lutheran Church, I was told in 
advance that this branch of Lutheranism was more 
bound by traditions and Jess progressive than any other. 
I certainly should not have suspected it from the glimpse 
I received of this Sunday-school. The church building 
itself (for there was no Sunday-school room) was filled 
with groups of bright, eager children clustering around 
an earnest teacher, while the busy superintendent and 
his assistants were occupied in welcoming strangers, and 
caring for the welfare of the school in true American 
fashion, In fact, I should have scarcely known that I 
was not in Philadelphia or Boston, were it not for the 
hum and buzz of an unaccustomed language which met 
my ear as I walked about among the classes. 

The next school we visited was in a Baptist church. 
In this more modern building, airy, and light as it is 
possible to make a building under the gray winter skies 
of Norway, a still larger throng of children was gath- 
ered. Not only the floor of the church, but the vestry 
and the galleries, were all filled® and though my stock 
of Swedish was very limited, and I could not learn much 
by way of eargate, the impression made upon me through 
eyegate was again a most favorable one. 

Next we made our way up an imposing flight of steps, 
and through the magnificent portals of a stately brick 
church. This was one of the State Lutheran churches 


of Stockholm. The state church has not adoped the 
Sunday-school until recently, I understand, as a means 
of training the youth ; 


but the introduction of the 
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Sunday-school in other churches has stimulated other 
means of Christian nurture, and the pastors gather the 
children and young people together for instruction, and 
children’s services are far more prominent than in the 
olden days. In this church, the assistant preacher was 
surrounded by a throng of boys and girls, to whom he 
seemed to be preaching a little sermon, much to their 
delight and edification. 

Our next visit was to a Free Lutheran church. This 
church is essentially evangelistic in its type and methods, 
and, as can be imagined, much is done for the children 
and youth. Perhaps the largest throng that I saw in 
any of the churches was here gathered, and I was very 
favorably impressed once more by the very evident de- 
votion of the teachers and the interest of the scholars. 

It was now well on toward noon; but my kind con- 
ductor had one other school to show me, connected with 
a Free Baptist church, situated in a fine residence 
portion of the city. This church was built, and is largely 
supported, by a wealthy Christian man, whose heart has 
not been hardened by his gold; and as we went into the 
beautiful audience-room, I saw that his wife, who is 
equally devoted with himself to the Master’s work, was 
the superintendent of the school, which was being closed 
by her with an earnest petition for God’s blessing upon 
the teachings of the day. ; 

Of course, the glimpse that I had of all these schools 
Was @ very cursory one, and I will not pretend to draw 
any deep philosophical conclusions concerning the state 
of religious training in Scandinavia; but I can say this, 
that I was deeply and most favorably impressed with the 
numbers, the interest of the scholars, and the devotion 
of the teachers, These schools seemed more like our 
own best schools at home than any I haveseen on foreign 
More than in England the rich and poor seemed 
to meet together. The idea that the Sunday-school is 
well enough for poor people, but scarcely good enough 
for the rich, does not prevail to any large extent in Scan- 
dinavia, 

Many of my readers will be glad to know, perhaps, 
that the younger sister of the Sunday-school, the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, received a hearty welcome in 
these northern lands. Already in Germany, within a 
few weeks past, a number of societies have been estab- 
lished,—the first, to my knowledge, in German-speaking 
lands ; while in England the enthusiasm for the Society 
and its work, as indicated by the conventions I attended, 
is almost as great as among the young people of America. 

I hope that all will join me in the prayer that as the 
Sunday-school is already so faithfully.instructing the 
youth of the far North in the things of the external 
life, so the Society of Christian Endeavor may have 
some part in training them for the service of the Master. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Present-Day Heroes on the Mission 
Field 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


O IDEALIZE the past at the expense of the present 
is as common in religious annals as it is in national 
history, and, where distance or separation exert such an 
influence, not a little injustice is done to one’s own times, 
institutions, and people. In the world of missions this 
illusion especially prevails, to the detriment of whole- 
some recognition of hosts of God's aposties who are ex- 
hibiting the noblest consecration in many quarters of 
the globe. Now, not less than in the splendid past, may 
be witnessed gracious fidelities and humanities of fasci- 
natipg story. ‘“‘There are,” it has been remarked, “as 
conspicuous and striking illustrations of the power of 
faith to-day as there ever have been.” Men and women 
baptized by the spirit of the cross are living and walking 
equally near the throne, and as grandly helping to drive 
out the world’s darkness, that the light and beauty of the 
gospel of Christ may shine forth from the lives and 
countenances of redeemed souls. 

The immortal company of missionary pioneers, em- 
bracing Carey, Williams, Judson, Duff, Titus Coan, 
Goodell (missionary to Turkey), Patteson, Moffat, and 
kindred souls, have been, and are, succeeded by followers 
of genuine heroism and sainthood. Those who fell on 
sleep but yesterday, 


“That kings for such a tomb might wish to die,” 
bore: credemials which are the treasured heirlooms of 
Christecedom. Did not Turner, Calvert, Hannington, 
Mackay of Uganda, Giimour, Williamson, Nevins, and 
5 lift e undisputed supremacy the tradition of 
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missions, by their span of service, fervor of life, and 
chivalry of deed? These must be of the names that 
“will be read at the top of the list in the heavenly 
land.” Similarly, among us are brethren whose forti- 
tude has been as a wall, both by night and day, between 
the heathen and his blindness, and who have caught the 
mystery of the blessed truth, “‘ Hereby perceive we the 
love of God,-because he laid down his life for us: and 
we ought to lay down our lives forthe brethren.” We 
may glance at a few living examples, 

Dr. Mackay of Formosa has obtained. the reward of 
faith’s enthusiasm in regions beyond, and upon Dr. 
OClough’s “ praying and working” among the Telugus 
the showers of a later Pentecost have fallen. In a re- 
markable degree Dr. Van Dyck sheds honor on his 
sacred vocation as a prince of Bible translators. His 
accomplishment of translating the entire Scriptures into 
lucid and popular Arabic is a monument of sanctified 
erudition. Still laboring in Beyrout, whither he went 
fifty-four years ago, this doyen of missions in the East is 
revered and beloved. Of. the rising workers must be 
mentioned a young colored missionary, the Rev. W. H., 
Sheppard, of the Southern Presbyterian Ohurch. His 
recent journey—a daring exploit—of a thousand miles 
up the Congo to Bakuba Land, almost surpasses ro- 
mance. For Mr. Sheppard’s contribution to geographi- 
cal and ethnological knowledge the Royal Geographical 
Society of Great Britain has elected him a fellow. Other 
distinguished American missionary names include Cyrus 
Hamlin, Bishops Taylor and Thoburn, Chamberlain, 
etc., deserving of niches in the gallery of worthies, 

As eminent are the missionaries of European origin. 
The venerated David Hill has served at his own charges 
in China for one generation, and supplied the sinews of 
war for co-laborers, and in Methodist circles the tireless 
devotion of Owen Watkins in South Africa commands 
praise. What a record, coveripg forty years, stands be- 
hind the. name of Dr. Griffith John, of Hankow, who, in 
the sunset of busy days, might exclaim, ** Senesco non 
segnesco./” (‘I grow: old, I-do not grow lazy!”) In 
Madagascar, Brockway, Cousins, Sibree, and Richardson 
are columns of strength, while James Chalmers and Dr. 
W. G. Lawes of New Guinea belong to the rank of repre- 
sentative missionaries. The Church Missionary Society 
has upon its roll Dr: G. E. Moule, Bishop.of Mid-China, 
a missionary of thirty yedirs’ standing, and Dr. Brucé, of 
Persia. Nor, probably, has the passionate ardor ot Dr. 
Hudson Taylor, founder of the China Inland Mission 
for “China’s millions,” been equaled in modern or earlier 
times. Again, in India, Skrefsiud, the Norwegian mis- 
sionary, a master of twenty tribal dialects, has been a 
shepherd of light to thousands of degraded Santals in 
Bengal. 

Over different portions of the African Continent shine 
the lustrous records of Grenfell on the Congo and its 
tributaries, the indomitable M. Coillard in the Barotsi 
kingdom of the Upper Zambesi, and Frederick Arnot in 
Garenganze ot Katanga. Ou the horizon of Nyassaland 
another galuxy of toilers is visible. Dr. Kere Cross, the 
missionary surgeon, stationed at the north.end of.Lake 
Nyassa, confronted with an awful mass of savage heathen- 
dom and revengeful Arab slavers; Dr. Laws, superinten- 
dent of the Livingstonia Mission, “the greatest man,” says 
Commissioner Johnston, “ who has hitherto appeared in 
Nyassaland;” Dr. Scott of Blantyre; and Stewart of 
Lovedale, a missionary leader and colonizer facile prin- 
ceps. Veritable knights-errant these, who have said, 


** Be swift, my soul, to answer him, be jubilant my feet, 
For God is marching on.” 


Heroes of this type are entitled to the assistance of the 
professed friends of humanity. It was only in April last 
that Mr. Rider Haggard, supporting the Zululand mis- 
sion in London, observed that “ there was not the slightest 
doubt that the injunction was plain to preach the truths 
of Christianity, and, though there might be difficulties 
and unforeseen troubles ahead, it. was nevertheless the 
plain duty of Christian men to help forward the mis- 
sionary cause.” 

Not the barest enumeration of the heralds of Christ 
could omit Dr, J. G, Paton—apostolic man !—of thé 
New Hebridean Mission at Tanna. How true that 


“ For him the plowing of those fields 
, A more ethereal barvest yields 
Than sheaves of grain” ! 


with whom may be linked the Rev. Oscar Michelson, 
of Tongoa, in the New» Hebrides, an intrepid crusader 
for God. And whatof likeaugust names? . Time would 
fa ene to tell of those resting at eventide in their 
own land—of Dr. Legge, Professor of Ciinese lan- 
guage and literature ia Oxford; Dr. Lockhart, Dr..E, 
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Jenkins; and the patriarchal Anderson in Edinburgh, 
father of Presbyterian missions in Old Calabar. Across 
the broad ocean rise the figures of Dr. Henry Jessup of 
Beirut, Dr. Hiram Bingham. of Micronesia, and -the 
saintly Chandler of the Madura Mission. To future 
generations they will become what the giants of the last 
generation appear to ourselves. They are of the martyr 
host who bear “ witness for him at harder cost than to 
lay down their lives.” Than be faithless to the great 
Missionary, they would sooner far meet death itself, 
Through them the prayer, ‘that thy way may be known 
upon earth, thy saving health among all nations,” is 
being answered on world-wide shores. Wearing the 
prophet’s robe of hope, they call to the cross-bearers in 
the rear; 
“Go, face the future then, 
Obey thy soul’s best word, 
’T will lead thy steps to peace, 
Twill lead thee to thy Lord.” 
“To thy best self be true!” 


Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
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_Attention in the Primary Class 
By Julia E. Peck 


HEN the children of the older classes assemble, 
they bring with them an atmosphere of expecta- 
tion. These children, having studied the lesson, watch 
their teacher’s movements of preparation with interest, 
and note the books and papers he carries with anticipa- 
tion of gaining further light on the questions that havd 
already presented themselvés in their study. In a word, 
they are ready, waiting, pti#posing to give their attention. 
We primary teachers often make the mistake of credit- 
ing our little children with this same feeling of expecta- 
tion, and, starting from this point, presupposing an 
interest and anticipation that does not exist, we soon 
find that we must go back to the point of creating this 
interest, and teach, first of all, a habit of attention. — 

We have this fact to face: These chiffren cannot attend 
unless they are interested. A teacher with a strong will 
says, “ They must be made to attend.” But a teacher’s 
strong will cannot command physica] inability to hear 
matters tiresome and uninteresting. 

These impulsive little creatures turn naturally to what- 
ever excites their curiosity, and here lies our opportunity. 
We may, by stimulating this element of curiosity, offer 
a lesson that shall hold something far more interesting 
than any person or thing or movement which before 
absorbed their attention in the class-room, The element 
of curiosity, while it offers us possibilities of great things 
in the way of holding attention, is at first the most 
troublesome. 

Sometimes it is quite neces:ary to satisfy their curiosity 
about outside matters, in order to go on with the lesson 
atall. For instance, the teacher of a mission-class hap- 
pened to wear gloves that laced with a cord. The poor 
ragged little mites had never seen gloves that laced 
before, and there could. be no possibility of attention 
until every boy in that class had laced and unlaced that 
cord over the little hooks, Then they were entirely sat- 
isfied, and ready to listen to the lesson, 

The teacher who wore a crystal ball on her watch- 
chain might have known beforehand that her children 
would attend to nothing but. “that pretty marble.” 
However, the coincidence of having a lesson on the 
creation gave opportunity for a talk on crystalization, 
and, when the little ball showed prismatic colors, the 
effect was heightened and attention assured. As we can- 
not always have coincidences to help us, there is only one 
rule to follow,—satisfy their curiosity as completely as 
possible, and then proceed with the lesson. 

A teacher once held the attention of a class of boys so 
closely that they did not notice a ‘Urass band playing in 
the next yard. His lesson, though not a Sunday-school 
lesson, contained elements that all primary teachers 
need to assure the attention of a Sunday-school class. 
In his lesson, each child had something to think of, 
something to plan, something to create, that required 
skill; and, best of all, each child knew he should that 
day behold the fruit of his labors. 

These little oned need a climax with every lesson. 
They are discouraged with such postponements as “ To- 
morrow we will learn [or finish] so and so.” 

We teachers leave things in mid-aif, ‘utgetting, in our 
grown-up habit of seeing the end in the future, that these 
little creatures live only in the present, and wish to finish 
now their work; and if no limit is presented in the les- 
son, they will cease to uttend to anything so indefizite. 
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A subject postponed with no end in view is too tiresome 
to contemplate farther; and, to our shame be it said, the 
children also know our habits of forgetting the promised 
“talk,” and of holding lightly their wishes and hopes. 

An assumed enthusiasm on the part of the teacher 
tires the children so that they cannot listen. They in- 
stinetively feel the nervous tension, and their mood 
reflects their teacher’s unnatural pose. This unrestful 
way of speaking wears them out; for an assumed enthu- 
siasm hurries them from point to point, causing an arti- 
ficial stimulation which cannot last many minutes, from 
the very force of the nervous strain. A pause in the 
lesson is one test of attention. When the teacher who 
has assumed enthusiasm pauses for effect, the class “ goes 
to pieces” in a general disorder, When the really en- 
thusiastic teacher pauses, the children, with wide-open 
eyes, watch in perfect silence for the next word. 

Every primary lesson should contain something which 
the children can grasp with their little hands,—a picture, 
or an object illustration ;. something which they can dis- 
cuss and examine, which appeals to their sense percep- 
tion, which can be kept over from one lesson to the next as 
belonging to the class, This sense of ownership in les- 
son property will not only command their attention, but 
the prospect of increasing their store will also increase 
their interest in the lessons to come. 

These devices for catching the eye—falsely called 
“symbols ”—fail to hold, after the novelty is worn off, 
for one reason: because constant change of lesson plan 
or device is utterly wearisome to young children. It 


requires especial training and experience to be able to 


teach “ truths of sense and truths of spirit” by the use 
of true symbols, 

We are on safe ground only when, without the aid of 
material, we are able to command attention by making 
our lesson both simple and strong. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Winter Birds 
By George Cooper 


WATCH them from my window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 

How merrily they twitter, 

And revel in the snow ! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 

They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 

Among the lot I’ve found. 


“Cheep! Cheep!” their tiny voices 
Seem thankfully to say : 

“A blessing to the Giver 
We sing upon our way. 

Though skies are dull and stormy, 
To sigh would never do; 

For He who sends the winter 
Will send the summer too.” 


Have I a heart so thankful 
For all that He bestows,— 
The sweet as well as bitter, 
The snowflake and the rose? 
Or do I sigh, impatient, 
And thankless, at the gloom 
That makes all brighter, sweeter, 
The springtime’s boundless bloom ? 


Ah, may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 

Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words! 

So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 

And leave their tiny footprints, 
In stars, upon the snow! 


New York City. 
wre 
A Delegate-at-Large 


By Mrs. F. L. Ballard 


" ELLO! That’s what it is—is it?” 

Tom Mallory stopped short in the tune he was 
whistling, and gazed at a great banner displayed at the 
door of a large public hall. 

“Christian Eadeavor Convention,’ and there go some 
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of those fellows with ribbon badges that the town has 
been full of all the week.” 

Tom stood a few moments watching the steady stream 
of young people as they hurried into the hall, then gave 
a peculiar sharp whistle. A little—a very little—news- 
boy came running from the next square. 

“ Here, Billy,” said Tom, “I am nearly sold out, and 
you can have these papers. I have something else to 
attend to.” 

Billy felt no less thankful for the addition to his stock 
in trade than for the notice of Tom, who was a patriarch 
among the newsboys, 

Tom went up to the door of the hall; a badged usher 
stood there with his hands full of papers. 

“‘ Anything to pay to go in?” asked Tom, 

“Nothing at all,—walk right in,” replied the young 
man, adding, with a smile, “ Are you a delegate to the 
convention ? ” 

“Well, I can’t say as there was any mass-meeting of 
the citizens to elect me, and maybe I don’t belong here, 
but I’m awful fond of a convention, and I’d feel pretty 
sure I belonged in this one if it wasn’t for the first word. 
I suppose I ain’t that. But as to the last, I’m a terrible 
Endeavorer, I’ve tried a good many things,and mean to 
keep on’ till I’ve found the right one.” 

“Then you belong here,” said the young man, hand- 
ing him one of the papers, and Tom went in. 

He had hardly disappeared inside the door when the 
usher beckoned to a young man at a little distance. 

“* Are you on the Lookout Committee?” 

ae Yes,’” 

“ Well, keep an eye on that boy; he is a fish for 
your net.” 

Tom still stood just inside the door, bewildered by the 
unusual scene,—the great hall, gay with banners and 
flowers, and already apparently overfull of earnest, en- 
thusiastic young men and women. At that moment the 
whole assembly burst into song. Tom stood entranced ; 
he had never struck a convention like this before. 

“ Come this way,” whispered a voice as the song ended. 
And Tom was led to a seat in the gallery, a very good 
place both for seeing and hearing. His new friend sat 
beside him, watching Tom's face; but Tom looked only 
at that vast audience, and something he had never felt 
before rose up in his heart, and moved him greatly, 

Another song. Every one stood up. His friend rose, 
and held his little hymn-book for Tom to look on. They 
all sang, ‘ Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” ‘Tom was not 
singing. When the first verse was ended, his friend 
said: 

* Can’t you sing? ” 

“ Not this kind,” said Tom; and then, hardly knowing 
why, said, “ but I am standing.” 

His friend laid his hand on bis shculder, and, for the 
first time since his mother died, Tom had to swallow 
down a great lump in his throat, and wished he had a 
cleaner handkerchief. Presently his new friend said : 

“T must go now and look after some matters, but I 
will be back here before the meeting is over, and would 
like to see you.” 

“ All right,” said Tom, and he remained there getting 
some new ideas of conventions, 

It was the first convention he had ever been at where 
they had praying, or where young women were so plenty 
or the men 80 young. 

“Half of them no older than I am,” thought Tom ; 
and oh, how happy they all looked! “It must be the 
Christian part that makes them look so; for it gives a 
fellow an awful worried look justto endeavor. I’m nearly 
worn out with it—I am.” 

It seemed a very short time until the meeting ad- 
journed for lunch, and the hall began to grow empty. 
Tom hesitated. Should he go, or wait for his friend? 
Just then he caught sight of him down below; he was 
beckoning to Tom to come down. 

“Wouldn’t you like some lunch? I can’t treat you 
very handsomely, but I can divide my share with you, 
and then you will be here all ready for the afternoon 
meeting.” 

Oh, what a wise thing they did when they put this 
young man on the Lookout Committee! He had the 
spirit of the divine Fisherman, and, as he had baited 
his hook first with a kind word, he added now a kind 
deed, and gave Tom the larger half of his sandwiches. 

And then there came the afternoon meeting,—like the 
morning, only better,—and Tom found himself singing 
some of the hymns, where new words were wedded to old 
tunes. Tom had a good voice. He was on hand again 
in the evening, and, by this time, almost felt himself a 

part of the convention. He was sorry to find this was 
the last meeting. 


There were farewell speeches, closing . 


remarks, and then the farewell song, “God be with us 
till we meet again.” 

“ And that’s never for me,” sadly thought Tom, as he 
moved slowly out with the crowd. 

He looked about for his friend, but did not see him, 
He was just turning to take a last look at the gay hall, 
when he felt some one pulling his jacket sleeve. Such a 
pretty girl! 

“IT beg your pardon,” shesaid, “ but I couldn’t make you 
look around; my brother asked me to hand you this note.” 

She was lost in the crowd. Tom stopped under the 
nearest street lamp. The note was not addressed—how 
could it be? for these two new friends had no name 
for each other; but it was for him,—only a line: 


My DEAR FRIEND: 


Come to see me to-morrow evening at eight o’clock, at 


724 Washington Street. 
Your friend, 
Joun T, BusH. 


“Yes, John; I’ll be there,” audibly answered Tom, 
and went happily to his poor lodging-place. 

“724 Washington Street,” Tom kept repeating to him- 
self as he walked along, the next evening, scanning the 
numbers in the twilight,—“ and here it is,” as he turned 
into a pleasant yard. And there was “ John,” as he 
called him in his heart, on the porch. 

They sat down together, and Tom never could remem- 
ber how it was that he was soon telling John all about 
himself. He had no home, nobody belonging to him, 
since his mother died; he just sort of took care of him- 
self. Yes, he had been a newsboy off and on for years! 
Two or three times he had tried, “ endeavored, you 
know,” he said, smiling at his friend, to get something 
else to do, “cause, after a fellow gets to be over five feet, 
he doesn’t exactly like to be selling papers.” But some- 
how he always had to go back to it, because he could 
make a living at that, and couldn’t at anything else, 
Yes, he had been to school some, and his mother used to 
teach him. ‘She was one of the sort the convention 
was made of. She was a Christian, she was, and I 
never saw anybody endeavor as hard as she did; but it 
was no use,—she died, She used to talk to me about 
being a Christian, and she used to pray for me—heaps! 
I’d been a worse fellow than I am, if it wasn’t for her.” 

A few minutes of silence, and then, in the growing dusk, 
Tom dared to ask a question that had been in his heart 
all day. 

“Do you s’pose those prayers of hers are outlawed? 
It was a good many years ago, but if they’re in force yet, 
I’ve been thinking I’d like to feel some benefit from 
them. She used tosay it wasall she had to leave me, and 
I'd like to come into my property, you see,” 

John’s answer was not exactly what Tom expected. 

* Let’s go into the house and have some ice-cream.” 

Tom’s courage was not of the sort that made him very 
bold on such an occasion, but here John’s fitness for his 
office was again apparent, They met nonebdf the family; 
however, some one else must be living there besides John, 
for who had placed that tempting little table of refresh- 
ments in the bright dining-room? Yen, there certainly 
was some other Christian Endeavorer in that house! 
The ice-cream did not taste the less good that it proved 
to be only the finishing touch to a substantial supper, 
the best Tom had ever eaten. And then it was time for 
John to answer his question, and tell him something of 
the divine love, faintly shadowed by earthly love; of the 
divine faithfulness, so far beyond the devotion of the 
tenderest earthly parent. 

“There is no reason why you shouldn’t enter upon 
your rich inheritance to-night,” he said, earnestly. “God 
is ready to bestow upon you all, and more than all, your 
mother asked for you. Now what?” asked John at 
once confidently and expectantly. 

Tom didn’t take his eyes off John’s eager face. He 
did not know the tears were hurrying down his cheeks, 
but there shone in his eyes a new light, and he rose, 

“T think I understand how good he is, I will stand 
up for Jesus.” 

John stood up too, and they clasped hands. 

Tom never sold papers again. What do you think? 
John got a place for him on a farm, and where, every 
summer, there came out some of the little poor city chil- 
dren for a week of fresh air. Tom saw to it that the 
children on “his farm” had a good time, It wasn’t 
leng before there was a Christian Endeavor Society in 
the neighborhood where Tom’s farm was. 

Tom begins to be spoken of now as “ young Mr. Mal- 
lory,” and his highest ambition at present is to be made 
a delegate to a Christian Endeavor convention, and wear 
one of those ribbon badges. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Caleistas 


First Quarter, 1895 

1, January 6.—John the Baptist Beb 
2. January 13.—Feeding the Five Thousand. 

3. January 20.—Cbrist the Bread of Life 

4, January 27.—The Great Confession. 

6. February 3.—The Transfiguration 

6. February 10.—Christ and the Children 

7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan 

8. Feb. 24.—Christ and the Man Born Blind 

9. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus.. 

10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruler... 

11. March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican..................... 
12, March 24.—Purity Of Lile........-ccsescsserssseeerercessesvecersesste cee 
13. March 31.—Review. 
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». Rom, 13 : 814 


SX 
Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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‘Study 35.—Teaching and Working 
beyond Jordan 


I, Review. 
. , With what stedfast purpose did Jesus leave Galilee? Why 
did he send out the Seventy? Does the record give any rea- 
gon for his excursion to Jerusalem at the time of dedication ? 
Recall the peaceful picture of the home in Bethany, and the 
pontrast between it and the sharpening hostility in Jerusa- 
em. Whither did Je-us withdraw after the effort of the 
Jews to stone him? 


II; Brstacan, Mareriau,—Luke 11 ; 1-13, 37-54; 12:1 to 
13; 21. 

Note that, while these passages have no clear hints of time 
or place, in Luke 13 ; 22-34 the scene is laid in Perea, and 
that the general character of the teachings reveals the 
shadow of his approaching death. These facts warrant the 
association of the passages with John 10: 40. 

1, The discourse on prayer (Luke 11; 1-13),: On Jesus’ 
habit of prayer, see Study 17, Special Topic 2. Note the re- 
quest of the disciples, and the precedent appealed to. Con- 
sider the naturalness of such a reference to John at this time 
(comp. John 10 : 40-42), Note the fitness of the Lord’s' an- 
swer, and the obvious connection between it‘and the teach- 
ings that follow in verses 5-13. Consider the parable. (vs, 
5-8),—the unforeseen need, and the appeal for help; the 
trivial reason for the refusal, and the ground for ultimate 
eompliance. Contrast with this the ready answer promised to 
our. prayers, and note the conception of God underlying the 
iljustration in verses 11 and 12, Consider well the logic of 
verse 13 (comp. Matt. 6 :.30, 7: 11; Luke 12; 24, 28). 
Compare with this passage Matthew 6: 9-13, 7; 7-11, and 
note. how the several parts of Luke’s narrative fit each other. 
It is not impossible that the teachings may have been given 
twice in the same form, but many think that as found in 
Matthew they interrupt the progress of the thought, and that 
they are reported by him out of their historical setting. 

_ 2. The woes on the Pharisees (Luke 11 : 37-54). Note the 
occasion and the criticism which called forth these denuncia- 
tions (vs, 37, 38; comp. Mark 7: 1-5). With Jesus’ answer 
compare his earlier defense of his disciples (Mark 7 : 6-13). 
With the woes here uttered compare the teachings in Matthew 
5: 20 to 6: 18, and note the sharper indictment here, indi- 
eating a more irretrievable break with the leaders, Mark 
well Jesus’ impatience with the Pharisaic substitution of 
ceremony for religion, with the pride which sought for glory 
from men, with the heartlessness of the lawyers’ devotion to 
tradition, and with their hollow reverence for prophets of 
the past, while refusing to heed God’s messengers to them- 
selves, The Zachariah mentioned in verse 51 was the last 
martyr mentioned in the Hebrew scriptures (2 Chron. 24: 
20-22), for, as they were arranged, the books of the Chronicles 
came atthe end.. Note the conviction of Jesus that the hard- 
ness of heart that rejected him was sealing the fate of the nation 
(comp. Luke 13: 35), and observe the effect of his plain words. 

8. Miscellaneous teachings for the disciples (Luke 12: 1-59). 
Note the connection of the warning in verse 1 with the pre- 
ceding woes (comp. Matt. 16:6; Mark 8:15). Consider 
the folly of hypocrisy in view of God’s judgment according to 
the secret facts of life (v. 2); the encouragement of the dis- 
ciples to fulfil their mission, fearing none but God (vs. 3-5), 
who; however, is their protector (vs. 6, 7); the assurance 
that their faithfulness will have recognition, and that oppo- 
sition to the Holy Spirit working through them will never 
find forgiveness (vs. 8-10); and the promise of help from God 
whenever the hypocrites harass them (vs. 11, 12). Consider 

the warning against covetousness (vs. 13-21),—the request 
and Jesus’ response (see Edersheim, I], 243), the parable and 
its lesson. In connection with this warning consider the 
beantiful. commendation of a life of trust (vs. 22-34; comp. 
Matt. 6: 19-34). Following on such words of hope, nute the 
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exhortation to.watch{fulness and the recurreuce of the.thought 
of judgment with which these teachings opened. (vs.,85-48). 
In vérses 49-53 observe the eflect on Jesus of the approach of the 
final crisix, and his thought of its significance for others; and 
in verses 54-59 his remonstrance with the Jews for ‘their 
blindness, and warning against further resistance of the pur- 
poses of God. 

4, The Galileans slain by Pilate (Luke 13 : 1- 9), What 
the occasion of this slaughter by Pilate was, is not known. 
On the Galilean temper, see Smith, “ Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land,” pp. 421,422. In Jesus’ answer, and in his 
reference to the otherwise unknown accident in Siloam, note 
the continued warning of the people to repent in order to 
escape a destruction which actually came forty years later. 
In the parable see the yearning underlying these warnings. 

5. The woman healed on the sabbath (Luke 18 : 10-21). 
Note that this is one of very few miracles reported fromm 
Perea. Compare the effect of the cure and Jesus’ argument 
with the earlier Galilean incident (Matt. 12:9-14; Mark 3: 
1-6 ; Luke6:6-11). Note here the evidence that the work was 
wrought in a new region. In the joy of the multitudes Jesus 


seems to have seen the promise of later fruitage, hence the 
two parables (vs. 18-21), which may well have been. used 


more than once by the Lord. 
Norse.—The section 11 


: 14-36 has already been con- 


sidered in Study 23. The incident and the following com- 
ments of Jesus are not likely to have occurred twice, and the 
connection in Matthew and Mark is close and clear (comp. 
Mark 3:19; Matt. 12: 46, 13: 1), 


EY 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 8, February 24, 1895 
Christ and the Man Born Blind 
Goutpen Text: I am the light of the world.—John 9 : 5 


Lesson Text 


(John 9: 1-11. 


Memory verses: 1-3.) 


Observe connection with verses 12-38 


COMMON VERSION, 

1 And as Jesus passed by, he 
saw aman which was blind from 
his birth. 

‘2 And his disciples asked him, 


sdying, Master, who id sin, this © 


man, or-his parents, that he was 
born blind? 

8 Jesus answered, Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents: 
but that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him. 

4 I must work the worksof him 
that sent me, while it ig day: 
the night cometh, when no man 
can work. 

‘5 As long as I am in the world, 
I am the light of tne world. 

6 When he had thus spoken, he 
spat on the ground, and made 
clay of the spittle,and he anointed 
the eyes of the blind.man with 
the clay, 

7 And said unto him, Go, wash 
in the pool of Si-16’am, (whieh is 
by interpretation, Sent.) He went 
his way therefore, and washed, 
and came seeing. 

8 { The neighbours therefore, 
and they which before had seen 
him that he was blind, said, Is 
not this he that sat and begged 7? 

9 Some said, This is he: others 
said, He is like him: but he said, 
Iam he, 

10 Therefore said they unto 
him, How werethine eyes opened? 

11 He answered and said, A 
man that is called Jesus made 
clay, and anointed mine eyes, 
and said unto me, Go to the pool 
of S1-16’am, and wash : andI went 
and wasbed, and I received sight. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And as he passed by, he saw 
aman blind from his birth. 
2. And his disciples asked him, 
saying, Rabbi, who did sin, 
this man, or his parents; that 
he should be born blind? 
3 Jesus answered, Neither did 
this man sin, nor his parents; 
but. that the works of God 
should be made manifest in 
4 him. Wemust work the works 
of him that sent me, while it 
is day: the night cometh, when 
5 no man can work, When I 
am in the world, I am the light 
6 of the world. When he had 
thus spoken, he spat on the 
ground, and made clay of the 
spittle, ‘and anointed his eyes 
7 with the clay, and said unto 
him, Go, wash in the pool of 
Siloam (which is by interpre- 
tation, Sent), He went away 
therefore, and washed, and 
8 came seeing. The neighbours 
therefore, and they which saw 
him aforetime, that he wasa 
beggar, said, Is not this he 
9 that sat and begged? Others 
said, It is he: others said, No, 
but he is like him. He said, I 
10 am Ae. They said therefore 
unto him,How then werethine 
ll eyes opened? He answered, 
The man that is called Jesus 
made clay, and anointed mine 
eyes, and said unto me, Go to 
Siloam, and wash : so I went 
away and washed, and I re- 
ceived sight. 


1 Or, and with the clay thereof anointed b 
The American Revisers would tt “whe” or “ tha 


ASA 
Lesson Plan 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 
Gotpen Text FoR THE QuaRTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Futher.—John 1 : 14. 


a 


“which ” in verse 8. 


Lesson Topic: 


The Son Enlightening the Blind. 


1. Blindness, vs. 1-3. 
OUTLINE: + 2. Enlightenment, vs. 4-7. 
3. Testimony, vs. 8-11. 


- 


Dairy Home ReAprees: 
Christ arid the man born blind. 


M.—John 9 : I-11. 


T.—Joln 9 : 13-23. Questions by Pharisees. 
W.—John 9 : 24-34. Oast owt, 


> Mol. 37; No. 6 


Trobe 9: atr41-. Spiritual ight, 
F.—Mark 10 : 46-52. Bartimeus. 
S.—4 Cor. 4: 1-6. Light in the heart. 
$.—John 1: 1-13. Light of the world. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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Lesson Analysis 


I, BLINDNESS. 

1. An Existing Affliction : 

He saw a man blind from his birth (1). 
We grope for the wall Jike the blind ee. 59: 1. 
On many that were blind he bestowed sight (Luk 21). 
A multitude of them that were sick, blind, halt Goba 5: 8). 
2. A Perplexing Mystery : 

Who did sin. . . that he should be born blind? (2.) 
Wherefore do the wicked live? (Job 21 : 7.) 
Whee J I thought how I might know this, it was too painful (Psa, , 


6). 
Wherein are some things hard to be understood (2 Pet. 8 : 16). 
3. A Providential Opportunity : 
That the works of God should be. made manifest in him (3). 
The Lord openeth the < es of the blind (Psa. 146; 


Tell John :... the b receive their sight (Mert 3 ties 
it this tea ies net bam tek, be he could do no’ 


Giehm : 83). 


Il, ENLIGHTENMENT. 

1. A Divine Work : 

I am the light of the world oye 
God suid, Let there be light (Gen. 1 : 8), 
In him was life ; = the life was the light of men A gegy 1:4). 
Seeing it is God, ... who shined in arts (2 Cor. 4 : 6). 
2. Employing lint t 

He .:., made clay, ,.. and anointed his eyes with the clay (6), 
Then segehed he. their eyes... .. And their eyes were opened (Matt. 


) 
Then again ~ yer his hands upon his eyes (Mark 8 : 25). 
Whereunto . ake heed, as unto & lamp shining (2 Pet. 1: 19). 


3. Siniasbitinns Ponrtiavag 
Go, wash, . .. He went, ... and washed, and came seeing (7). 
Go and wash in Jordan seven Gus (2 kites 5 : 10). 


Pring ye the whole tithe, . ; rill, he shall e(Mal. 3 ; 10). 
f any man willeth to do his ‘will, shall taow (John 7 ¢ 17). 


TIL, PESTIMONY, 
1: Inquiry Aroused : 4) fi 
Is not this he? .. . How were thine eyes opened f (8, 10.) 
What manner of man is this? (Matt. 8 : 27.) 
Art thou he that cometh, or look we for another ? (Matt. 11 - 3.) 
bt J 1 re among themselves, saying, What is this? (Mark 
) 


2. Testimony Given : 


Jeeus .. . said wnto me, Go: , . and I received 
righ (11). 


ill declare what he hath done for my, gn (Psa. 66 : 16). 
teas T'was blind, now I see (John 
According to.is. merey, he saved us this; "de : 
5 LP. 

Verse 1.—‘‘ He saw a man blind from his birth.’’ on A pitiable 
sufferer ; ; (2) A kind Observer ; (3) A grand delivéeran 

Verse 3.—‘‘ Neither: .. . but that the works of God should be made 
manifest. (1) Error repudiated ; ; (2) Truth proclaimed.—(1) Man’s 
extremity ; (2) God's opportunity. 

Verse 4.—'' The night com th, when no man can work.” (1) The 
coming night ; (2) The failing opportunity ; (3) The pressing in- 
centive 

Verse 7.—‘‘ Go, wash in the pool of Siloam.’”’ (1) Direction given; 
(2) Obedience demanded, 


Verse, 11.—‘‘ I went Te. and washed, and I received \cigts. - Q) 
Comtthantmant heard; (2) O mee tendered ; (8) Blessing ob- 
tained. 


AY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Symbolism of Blindness 
Spiritual ignorance (2 Pet. 1:9 ; Rev. 3: 17). 
Inability to perceive (Isa. 43:8; Matt. 28 : 17, 26). 
Spiritual negligence (Isa. 56: 10). 
Incompetent leadership (Matt. 15 : 14 ; 23 : 16). 
Spiritual bewilderment (Isa. 59: 10; Lam, 4 : 14). 
Spiritual perversity (Matt. 13 : 13 ; John 9 : 39-41), 
Divine wrath (John 12 : 40; Acts 18: 11). 
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Lesson, Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


.. 80 IT went; :. 


Lesson Surroundings 


| gpreetiessscres Events.—It is assumed in the arrange- 
ment of the lessons for this quarter that the man bern 
blind was healed at Jerusalem just before the feast of dedi- 
cation, and not immediately after the feast of tabernacles. 
On this view, between the last lessou and this ove, a single 
event intervenes; namely, the incident at the house of 
Martha and Mary (Luke 10 : 38-42), Other theories of the 
harmony would place quite a number of events just before 
the feast of dedication. Robinson, who accepts the same 
view of the healing of the blind man, places Luke 11 : 1-13 
and 10 : 17-24 during the interval. Andrews, who places the 
healing of the blind man after the feast of tabernacles, in- 
serts that whole series of events before the journey to Cesarea 
Philippi. He also ylaces Luke 11: 1 to 13: 35 before the 
visit to Martha and Mary. While the exact order is open to 
discussion, the arrangement followed {> «iese Lesson Sur- 
roundings is less confusing than that of many harmonists (see 
Outline.Harmony), 
Piaces.—Jerusalem. The blind man was probably in the 
outer court of the temple, or on the way to je templebeight, 
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since beggars would naturally frequent these localities. The 
Pool of Siloam is in the lower Tyropeon valley, souttieast of 
Mt. Zion, The water supply is from the Fountain of the 
Virgin, through a subterranean channel. It is now called 
Birket Suwdn. 

Time. —About the middle of December, A. U. C. 782,—that 
is, A. D. 29, on a sabbath day. Those who place the miracle 
after the Feast of Tabernacles, usually regard this sabbath as 
the first one after that feast, On this view, the date would 
be shortly after October 18, 

Persons.—Jesus ; a man born blind; the disciples; the 
neighbors of the blind man. 


Oo 
Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And as he passed by: That is, Jesus, as the Au- 
thorized Version supplies. If the close of John 8: 59 were 
genuine, “going through the midst of them, and so passed 
by,” this incident must be closely connected with the preced- 
ing discussion, which took place just after the feast of tab- 
ernacles, But the best authorities omit that clause. It is 
therefore an open question whether the miracle should be 
joined with what precedes or with what follows, In John 
10 : 22, some weighty authorities read: “ At that time was 
the feast of the dedication.” This, though not certainly the 
correct reading, favors the view that the miracle was just 
before the “ dedication.” —He saw a man blind from his birth: 
This might have been announced by the man himself, as he 
sat and begged (v. 8), or the disciples may have inquired 
about it, since their question implies the knowledge that he 
was born blind. Whether Jesus knew it independently of 
information, it is needless to inquire. The miracle is the 
greater in view of this fact, which also forbids all notion of an 
ordinary remedial cure. 

Verse 2.—Rabbi: Frequently used by the disciples in ad- 
dressing our Lord ; occurring in this Gospel oftener than in 
Matthew and Mark, Luke never reporting this form.— Who 
did sin, this man, or his parents? Instead of inquiring whether 
he could be healed, they asked this question. It implies two 
opinions prevalent among the Jews: that such afflictions 
were direct punishments for sin, and that children were pun- 
ished for the sin of their parents. The former view is that 
advanced by the friends of Job; it is also opposed by our 
Lord’s teaching in Luke 13: 1-5. In this case it is difficult 
to understand how the disciples could find the cause of blind- 
ness from birth in the sin of the man himself. Possibly the 
question implies this difficulty, as if to-say, his own sin could 
scarcely have caused his blindness, was it, then, the sin of his 
parents?— That he should be born blind: Literally, “in @rder 
that,” thus connecting the blindness directly with its assumed 
cause, 

Verse 3.—Neither did this man sin, nor his parents: “ Hath” 
(Auth. Ver.) suggests a variation that does not occur in the 
Greek. That our Lord did not deny the sinfulness of the 
man or his parents is clear, not only from the general tenor 
of his teachings, but also from the elliptical construction of 
this verse. The causal connection between a specific sin and 
the blindness is denied.— But that [ But the blindness occurred 
in order that] the works of God should be made manifest in him: 
What this means is plainly indicated by the miracle that 
followed. His affliction, his presence there at that oppor- 
tune fime, were parts of a wise providential ordering, that in 
him should be shown forth the healing power and saving 
grace of Jesus Christ. Both were manifested, and both be- 
longed to “ the works of God.” This suggests a wider prin- 
ciple; namely, that seeming temporal evil, permitted in the 
world, may belong to the gracious purpose of God, and turn 
out for the real advantage of the afflicted ones, as it did in 
this case. 

Verse 4.— We must work : The oldest authorities read “we” 
here, and “me” after “sent.” A few changed the latter 
pronoun into “us,” and the later authorities changed the first 


_ one into “me” (which must be transiated “I” in our Eng- 


lish form). These variations prove that the reading accepted 
in the Revised Version is the original one. It is more diffi- 
cult than the other, which would be a reason for 2lteration 
by the transcribers. The difficulty arises from the fact that 
the disciples seemed to have no part in doing these works. 
Bat our Lord, as their teacher, associates them with himself 
in the obligation, which they would afterwards understand 
and fulfil—Of him that sent me: Our Lord frequently thus 
describes himself and his Father, hence “sent me” is used, 
not “sent us.”— While it is day: the night cometh, when no man 
can work: The terms “day” and “night” are used figura- 
tively ; the former for the period of activity on earth, the 
latter for the rest, the cessation from labor, that follows. There 
is therefore no necessary thought of darkness (or evil) implied 
in the latter, as here used. Nor can the figure be pressed 
beyond its immediate application ; for, in a certain sense, our 
Lord still works after the “day” here referred to has ended. 
Some take the terns literally, assuming that it was evening, 
to which others add the notion that this was a justification 
for working the miracle on the sabbath (v.14). The figura- 
tiveexplanation accords best with what follows. 
Verse 5.— When I am in the world: “ When” is more literal 
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than “while,” thongh it suggests the same sense; namely, 
that his presence in the world was temporary, his permanent 
place being elsewhere. ‘Such incidental suggestions as this 
furnish the strongest proof that our Lord claims to be both 
pre-existent and superhuman.—I am the light of the world: 
This declaration seems to be suggested by the figure of day 
and night (v. 4). Since his presence in the world involves 
his enlightening the world, he must work such works as 
opening the eyes of the blind, thus attesting that he is the 
light of the world in the highest sense. The same declaration 
occurs in John 8: 12, in a discourse at the feast of taber- 
nacles. Hence it has been urged that this miracle occurred 
just after that feast. But the phrase might be repeated after 
a longer interval. In all his writings the Apostle John uses 
this figure. In John 8 : 12 there is probably a distinct 
reference to the Messiahship of Jesus; here the prominent 
thought is that of enlightening the world. This our Lord 
does, by revealing the Father, who is Light, through teach- 
ing, miracle, and every other part of his work on earth. 
Especially significant of his enlightening office was the 
miracle which he prefaced by these words. 

Verse 6.— When he had thus spoken: This connects the acts 
that follow with the principle just expressed : they illustrate 
the saying.—He spat on the ground: Compare Mark 8 : 23. 
Saliva was supposéd tobe a useful remedy in diseases of the 
eye, but no one regarded it as a cure for blindness.— Anointed 
his eyes with the clay: The briefer form does not affect the 
sense. Why this clay was used, has been much discussed. 
Some think that clay was esteemed a remedial agent, and 
that our Lord chose this natural means, as he did in many 
other miracles, to honor such means, and.to counteract any 
notion of magical cure. Others regard all the steps in this 
process as designed to awaken faith in the man, Some—and 
with reason—deem the clay an added hindrance to the sight, 
which would prove more fully the miraculous character of 
the healing. In spiritual blindness it often happens that 
greater darkness is produced by the first presentation of gos- 
pel truth, to be succeeded by clear vision. That these means 
effected the cure is ont of the question. Probably the man, 
by these successive acts, was made to understand more fully 
that his benefactor was Jesus, 

Verse 7.—Go, wash in the pool of Siloam: Literally, “ wash 
into,” inrplying either that he should go intothe pool and 
wash, or that he should wash the clay into the pool. “Si- 
loam” is referred to in Isaiah 8:6 and Nehemiah 3: 15, 
and has been identified by Dr. Edward Robinson. Its water 
was deemed sacred, and hence used in the ceremonies at the 
feast of tabernacles.— Which is by interpretation, Sent: This 
parenthetical remark of the evangelist gives prominence to 
the meaning of the name. The symbolical reference is to 
Jesus himself as the Sent of God, not to the man who was 
sent there, This is the more probable, since Isaiah associ- 
ates the waters of Siloam (Shiloah) with the deliverance 
through Immanuel, The typical reference to baptism is far 
fetched.— He went away therefore: His faith now becomes ac- 
tive. No difficulty need be raised about his going away 
alone; blind men become familiar with localities, and this 
man seems to have always lived in Jerusalem.— Washed, and 
came seeing: The cure was instantaneous (comp. vs. 11, 15). 
He came back, probably to his home, since there is no hint 
of his returning to seek Jesus. The simplicity of this story 
of the cure is one great evidence of its truthfulness. There 
is no poetizing about the wonders of recovered vision. So in 
all the repeated accounts in the rest of the chapter. Another 
evidence is that of experience. Few miracles in the Gospels 
correspond so exactly with the spiritual facts that occur in 
the lives of so many believers. 

Verse 8.— The neighbors therefore : The description in verses 
8-11 is lifelike. Indeed, verses 8-34 seem like a report from 
the lips of the man himsel{.—Saw him aforetime, that he was a 
beggar: So nearly all the best authorities read. “ Blind” 
was substituted, either to emphasize the cure, or because 
there was no previous indication of his being a beggar.—Js 
not this he: This implies an affirmative answer ; they were 
disposed to think it was he. ; 

Verse 9.—Ovhers said, It is he : ‘These were convinced as to 
the identity.— Others said, No, but he is like him: This is the 
rendering of the better supported reading. These people 
virtually denied the identity, while admitting the resem- 
blance.—He said: All the way through the narrative the 
personal testimony of the man is prominent. Hence the 
value of the story for the evidence from Christian experience. 

Verse 10.—How thea? This question wou'd be put by all 
those spoken of in verse 9; some, to satisfy their doubts; the 
others, because of the remarkable fact they accepted in be- 
lieving that this was real'y the same man who had been a 
blind beggar. 

Verse 11—He answered: The Revised Version presents 
the answer accurately, giving the sense of several better sup- 
ported readings.— The mgn that is cailed Jesus: This suggests 
that both he and the listeners knew something of Jesus, 
The cured man does not say anything more of his benefactor; 
probably some hostility to Jesus was already apparent in the 
crowd, for the whole chapter shows that the Jews in general 
were now iu that attitude—Made clay: This implies the use 
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of spittle. The rest of the account is simply a repetition of 
verses 6 atid 7.—Go to Silorm : So the best authorities. —So J 
went away: The correct text is more vivid than that followed 
in the Authorized Version.—And I received sight: The term 
sometimes means to look up, but oftener, in the Gospels, to 
recover sight, to see again. Here it is naturally applied to 
the case of one born blind, since the organs of vision were 
present, and the use of them is restored. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
SAE 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS hard for Western ideas to realize the every-day life 
implied in the story of the Gospels. Jesus had sent out 
seventy of his followers to proclaim the new kingdom of God, 
—men simple and unlearned, but earnest,—and they had 
come back to him while he was at Jerusalem to report the 
results of their mission, He would thus be attended in his 
public appearances, not only by the Twelve, but by perhaps 
the whole of their humbler coadjutors,—the company form- 
ing quite a small crowd as they passed through the narrow 
streets, or stopped at some point in the temple arcades. But 
rabbis then, like Brahmins and Sofis now, always had a num- 
ber of disciples with them. 

Escorted thus, Jesus was one day going through the sacred 
porches, which were the favorite haunt of the very poor and 
of afflicted persons generally, who depended on charity for 
their living, and saw, among others, a man who had been 
blind from his birth. Something in this person attracted the 
notice of his disciples who, like all Jews, were keen theologi- 
ans. Christ, perhaps, had stopped beside him. At any rate, 
some of his followers took the opportunity to moot a question 
on which they did not doubt he could give them a more defi- 
nite answer than any one else. 

“ Rabbi,” they asked, “ we have been taught that children 
are born lame, crooked, maimed, or blind, like this man, fur 
some sin of their parents, or some sin committed by them- 
selves in a former life. Who sinned, in this man’s case, that 
he should have been born blind?” That prosperity was the 
proof of goodness, past or present, and misfortune the pen- 
alty of sin, was the creed of the rabbis,—rewards and pun- 
ishments being distributed in this life, as well as hereafter. 

“This man’s trouble,” answered Jesus, “ has not befallen 
him from any sin, either in himself or in his parents, but was 
permitted that the great power of God, either to withhold or 
to restore his sight, might be displayed. I have come to 
show forth this power, and I will do so on him; for, though 
it be sabbath, when all ordinary work is forbidden, I must 
work the work of him that sent me, without any break even 
from such a cause, while the short day of my life continues; 
for the night comes, when no man can work. As long as I 
am in the world I must let the light shine, which has been 
committed me to reveal, The hour is fast approaching when 
I shall no longer have the opportunity.” 

He could have opened the blind eyes by a word, as in other 
cases; but he wished to stamp with discredit the narrow teach- 
ing respecting the sabbath by which the people were enslaved, 
and the spirituality of the day was obscured. He therefore 
deliberately violated rabbinical rules by adding to the so- 
called work of curing the poor man on the sabbath the equally 
irregular act of making some clay with his saliva, and sending 
the man down to the pool of Siloam, at the southeast corner 
of the valley of the Cedron, to commit the further offense of 
washing it off on the sacred day. Three breacucs ot the sab- 
bath laws at once! It was the fanciful idea of the times that 
the saliva of one who was fasting was good for weak eyes, and 
this may have suggested the use of it now to Jesus, but, of 
course, it was his miraculous power alone that effected what 
followed. _ 

Going down the long flight of steps from the golden gate to 
the valley, the poor man, beating his way with his stick, we 
may fancy, was soon at the pool, and laved his eyes with the 
water, when lo! the eyes, hitherto sightless through his whole 


life, became bright and clear, and the world around stood . , 


revealed before him. He had groped his way to the pool, he 
left it seeing like other men! His excitement and joy may 
be imagined. To make his way back to the temple and thank 
God would be his first thought, and then to find his benefactor ; 
but Jesus had left the temple, nor, indeed, could he have 
known one whom he had never seen. 

But such a miracle could not be hid. His neighbors, of 
course, were astonished beyond words ; nor were the numbers 
who knew him only as the blind beggar at the temple less 
so, but it was imposible for any one to be sure it was the 
same man, with features so immensely changed by the restora- 
tion of his eyes. Every one, therefore, was asking the éther 
whether this was not the man who had been the blind beggar. 
“ Yes,” said some,“ it is he.” Ochers, more cautious, said 
“he was at least like him ;” but the man ended the question 
by proudly declaring that Le was the very peron. Tuen 
came the further questiD Low his eyes had beeu Opn ue), 





















































































which was answered by a clear account of his cure. As to 
the wonderful miracle-worker, he did not know where he was. 

Before long, the story reached the priests and rabbis, to 
whom it naturally at once became a subject for inquiry. He 
was hence very soon brought before the authorities of the syna- 
gogue he attended. It turned out that it was a sabbath when 
he was healed, and the miracle was a violation of rabbinical 
rules, for it was not a permitted work. The story had to be 
repeated to these dignitaries, and caused a division of opinion 
among them,—some wisely deciding that a man who could do 
such a wonder could not be a sinner against whom they should 
proceed ; others, however, maintaining that, whoever he was, 
he could not be from God, but rather, as they had declared of 
Jesus, an agent of Beelzebub, because he did not keep the 
sabbath. The formerly blind man was therefore again sum- 
moned, and asked what his opinion was about him by whom 
he had been healed. “ He is a prophet,” replied the man, 
bravely. But this was not enough. The parents had to 
come and swear to their son, but they were too shrewd to 
commit themselves farther, and the matter ended by the man 
being excommunicated, as nothing would move him to think 
ill of his benefactor, who presently found him out, and won 
him to himself forever. 


Bournemouth, England. 
SAY 


Christ the Light and the Sight 
of the World 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


WO verses tell the cure of the blind man; a chapter is 
given to the discussions that followed it, during which 
his mind’s eyes were opened gradually, as his bodily eyes had 
been, till, at the end, he sees thelight, Thesaying of Christ’s 
at the close of the chapter gives the view-point from which 
John would have us look at the whole; namely, as a revela- 
‘tion of Jesus as giving sight to the lowly blind, and taking it 
from the self-sufficient who said they saw. The lesson is in 
three parts: the miracle in the middle, preceded by the con- 
versation with the disciples which led up to it, and followed 
by the vivid picture of the diverse judgments and curiosity 
which it occasioned, 

1, It seems best to suppose that the incident did not imme- 
diately follow on that recorded at the end of chapter 8, It 
is scarcely likely that, when withdrawing from a crowd who 
meant murder, Jesus should have paused in front of a blind 
beggar, or that the disciples should have had leisure to start 
their question. If there is no immediate convection, there 
is no need for supposing that it was at the temple that the 
blind man begged. One of the city gates is as likely to have 
been the spot. It is to be observed that neither his request 
nor any one’s words directed Christ’s attention to him. It was 
Jesus who first stopped to gaze at him, and certainly his look 
had pity and love in it. ; 

The initiative, then, of the whole, lay with Jesus, This 
miracle witnesses to the spontaneous outgoing of his power 
and mercy, as others do to the power of entreaty to bring his 
gifts, and others to the worth of intercession for loved ones. 
Christ's thoughts, as he looked, were far away from the dis- 
ciples’ speculations. They did not feel pity, but the man 
suggested a difficulty. The doctrine that all calamity was a 
sign of sin, had not been exploded even by the charge of 
dynamite in Job; but here was plainly a case hard to bring 
under it, There were but two suppositions occurring to them, 
and neither satisfied. 

The first alternative was that a man born blind had sinned 
somehow before he was born, but pre-existence or transmigra- 
tion was not part of Jewish faith, and the idea is clearly in- 
credible to the questioners, The remaining solution, that the 
son was punished for the parents’ sins, though plainly enough 
laid down of old, and observed in many cases, was not much 
more easy to accept in thisone. For the father and mother 
were living in Jerusalem, hale and comfortable, for all that 
appears. The questioners are not prepared to give up the 
believe that somebody was to blame, but they cannot tell 
who is. 

Christ’s answer quietly puts aside the whole ground of the 
difficulty by laying down the truth that this calamity was 
not the punishment of any individual’s sin. It is true that 
physical evil, as a whole, is the result of moral evil, as a 
whole; but that does not give the right to presume a connec- 
tion in each single instance. You cannot argue as to indi- 
vidual character from individual faith. But Jesus does more 
than thus correct an erroneous point of view. He substitutes 
a more wholesome and fruitful one, when he says that the 
blindness is to be explained, not by looking back along the 
Jow level of human conduct to find its cause, but by looking 
forward to the higher range of divine working for which it 
gave occasion. 

Jesus had looked at the poor man, and seen in him a claim- 
ant for his power. His heart had responded to the silent 
appeal of these sightless eyes, and had whispered to him, 
“This is what he is blind for, that thou mayest gladden him 
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with vision,” The disciples had treated him as a theological 
problem, But he was a blind man, and the first thing to Le 
done was to remove the infirmity. We may take the lesson 
that soriow or calamity is not a thing to be speculated about, 
but to be help d. Sometimes we have to make its causes 
clear before we can effectually remove it. But, in general, 
its appeal should be to our compassion, not to our curiosity, 
and it will be time enough to discuss the problem when we 
have done our best to cure the ill. 

Verse 4 shows that the sight of the blind man had brought 
to Christ’s heart with new force the solemn “ must” which 
ruled his life. The Revised Version reads “we” for “I,” 
thus associating the disciples in his work. But, in fact, they 
were not associated with this work, and to introduce them 
seems irrelevant. In any care, however, it is Christ’s own 
work and sense of urgency which is breathed through verses 
4 and 5, as the subsequent “me” and “I” show. We have 
here a wonderful glimpse into Christ’s heart,—that weighty 
obligation which habitually molded his acts, the conscious- 
ness of his mission from the Father (including the conscious- 
ness of pre-existence, of sonship, and of being the messenger 
of God in a unique sense), the marvelous asd pathetic 
thought that he too felt the pressure of the shortness of 
earthly life as measured against the heaps of misery which 
he would fain move ; and, more wonderful still, that he too 
was urged to unresting diligence by the prospect of the night 
which was coming towards him, and would end the activity 
of helpful miracles and earthly succor. d 

True, a day was quickly to succeed that brief night, and he 
works now from the throne. But that future work is but the 
application and consequence of the earthly, and so that 
earthly “day” had to be filled to the utmost with activity, 
for which there would be no opportunity beyond its bounds, 
He is the light of the world still; he was so before he became 
flesh ; but while he dwelt here, he was so in such a way as he 
is not now. And, as such, his heart goes out to the blind 
man, and he wills to pour light on his eyes. We too, in our 
measure, should feel as Jesusdid. Few of us will leave in- 
fluences surviving ourselves for more than a little while and 
in a few hearts. The more reason that we should work like 
those who gee lengthening shadows creeping across the dark- 
ening fields. ‘ 

2, The miracle proper is briefly told, Its outstanding 
peculiarities are the use of external means, the gradualness 
of the process, and the reason suggested by John for the 
selection of the pool. The variety in the methods of the 
miracles was, no doubt, occasioned by variety in the recipi- 
ency of their objects, This man had not asked anything, 
and did not know much, if anything, about Jesus, and was 
not aware that he and his followers were standing looking at 
him. Some kind of connection had to be established between 
him and Christ, and the method adopted was, by its very 
singularity, adapted to excite expectation, and to stir some 
dormant faith which should at least anticipate cure. 

The use of spittle was recognized inthe simple pharma- 
copeia of those days, and, as the commentators tell us, was 
forbidden on the sabbath, on which day the miracle was 
wrought (v.16). It is hard to find a reason for the applica- 
tion of clay to the eyes, Some fanciful interpreters see in it 
a reference to the blinding influence of Pharisaic teaching, 
which Christ washés away. But it is more likely that it was 
simply intended to help the feeble faith of the man by giving 
him something tangible to hold by while he obeyed. The test 
for him was the command to go to the pool, which he would 
not have done unless rudimentary faith and obedience had 
been kindled in him. 

But the reason for the choice of the pool is plain, Its name 
means “sent.” Oddly enough, some commentators think of 
the man as sent, and find in that the motive for the choice, 
But, clearly, the pool with its name is a type of Christ, who 
brings the water of life which washes away all dimness from 
our eyes. He had just spoken of himself as sent by God, 
and he would direct attention to himself by thus choosing to 
connect the cure with that name which, no doubt, he spoke 
with an emphasis which pointed its application, The men 
docilely obeyed his strange new friend. Jesus did not go 
with him, but Jeft him to choose whether he would go or not, 
and, if he would, to find his way as he could. Think of the 
man’s hopes and fears as he groped his way to Siloam! We, 
too, have to betake ourselves to the healing waters which lie 
in him, in whom are stored all the sparkling treasures of 
divine love, and who is “ The Sent” to bear the water of life 
to the world, The deep ocean of God’s love has poured it- 
self into that reservoir where the “ waters go softly.” 

3. The last verses give a very living picture of the buzz of 
talk which followed. Who told John of all this qatter of 
tongues? He was not there to hear, but probably he bad 
many a talk with the blind man, and probably we are listen- 
ing to his reminiscences of that unforgetable day. Many 
would know him, since he had long sat begging. So not only 
the “neighbors,” but a wide circle of gossips, were interested. 
The diversity of opinion is graphically given, and opposite to 
it is set the man’s own sturdy affirmation, “I am he.” The 
laconic decisiveness which says no more than the moment 
require-, aud says it as shortly as possible, aud sticks to ii, in 
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spite of all surrounding talk, begins to appear here, and comes 
out grandly in the after part of the story. 

He had no emotional story to tell; but his account of his 
cure is curt, straightforward, without a superfluous word, He 
sticks by facts. Others may try to explain them or explain 
them away. He has nothing to do but to retell his story. 
That is certain, at any rate. His attitude is one that many 
of us would do well to copy. We cannot all argue, but ex- 
perience does not need argument. We should not let our- 
selves be brow-beaten nor sophisticated out of holding fast by 
its evidence, If we will go to Siloam, we shall receive sight; 
and if we have received it, not all the sanhedrins nor talking 
neighbors and arguers in the world should shake one jot our 
sturdy repetition of our story, “I went and washed, and I 
received sight.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
SAY 
Teaching Points 


, By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Blessings Conditioned on Obedience 


AT AN’S dilemmas—two ‘horns—do not toss Christ. We 
may say, “ Who sinned, parents or son?” He says 
neither sinned, All suffering is not for man’s sin, it is for 
God’s opportunity. All Job’s friends fell into this error. 
They were taught better. But the Jews did not retain the 
great lesson thus set forth in their own scriptures. Blessed 
is the man who has learned that every sorrow and suffering 
is a fresh occasion for revealing God's helpfulness (v. 3). 

It is in the presence of the utterly darkened and blind that 
Jesus says, “I am the light of the world” (v.5). He isso 
for any darkness. 

“Go” (v.7), He went “therefore,” becatise commanded. 
He was perfectly and instantly obedient, traversing a city in 
his blindness, waiting for the blessing, but working mean- 
while. The doing of some daty is often clearly set before 
some soul seeking light. It must be done. Man’s doing is 
followed by God’s doing, sight or salvation, 

This man’s knowledge of the effectual work of Jesus is defi- 
nite and clear. He received sight, and he confessed it, again 
and again, in spite of all hostile cavils. Amid all doubts that 
could be raised about God, he says, “One thing I know, I see.” 
That knowledge of a personal state should be definite as con- 
sciousness, even if it be the one only thing actually known, 
The Pharisees cast him out, excommunicated him. Then 
Jesus hunted him up and found him undismayed and inquir- 
ing for the Son of man. And on the revelation of him he 
instantly believes and worships. 

We are all blind from our birth. The way into seeing, 
even the Light of the world, is clearly revealed. Blindness 
is almost a privilege when such a way out is offered, and a 
way into so much more than was expected, or even desired, is 
found. Man’s desires are only the alphabet, compared to the 
full volumes God seeks to give. The rich and learned Phari- 
sees did not think to envy him, but he was measurelessly 
beyond them. 

University Park, Colo. 


ASH™» 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


MAN blind from his birth (v.1). It is a great mistake 
to suppose that every man has the same qualifications 
and the same opportunities as every other man. Some are 
born without sight; others, without hearing; yet others, 
without certain phases of the moral sense,—honesty, truth- 
fulness, modesty, reverence. There are now institutions for 
the training of the feeble-minded and those of imperfect de- 
velopment. And parents and teachers need to study the 
children of their charge, in order to know what they lack, as 
well as what they possess,from birth. Each child is to be 
considered as he is, and not as other children are, Even 
though men may not judge a child in this way, it is a com- 
forting thought that God does, ; 

Who did sin, this man, or his parents, that he should be born 
blind? (¥. 2.) When we are sufferers, we count it our misfor- 
tune; but when other people suffer, we incline to the opinion 
that either they are to blame for it, or some one else is. But, as 
a practical matter, it is often easier to find out what todo in order 
to get out of our present trouble, than to locate the primary 
cause of it, When a house is on fireis a poor time to inquire 
into the origin of the conflagration. -The better thing to do 
is to go to work and quench the flames, or to save life and 
property from them. And so, in many another trouble, it is 
more important to find a way of cure than to locate the origin 
of the difficulty. “ 

Jesus answered, N.ither did this man sin, nor his parents [as 
the cau-e of this blindness] (vy. 3). There are Christian 
teachers who would take issue with Jesus at this point, They 
would say that bodily infirmity is always a result of sinnig, 
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4 
and that pardon of personal sin would bring cure and health. 
Yet Jesus knew what he was saying, and he spoke the truth. 
Many « true-hearted, trusting follower of Jesus continues in 
sickness and bodily infirmity, and glories in his helplessness, 
as a means of honoring his Master. 

We must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day 
(v. 4). We ourselves have a part in the work which God 
sent his Son to do, and now is the time for us to doit. It 
cannot be postponed, and it ought not to be shirked. This is 
a high privilege and an imperative duty. It is for us to give 
sight to the blind, ears to the deaf, feet to the lame, strength 
tothe weak. And when any one comes to us in need, let us 
not beso ready to ask whether he is not suffering for his own or 
his patents’ sins, as whether we can work a work for God in 
his behalf. : 

He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and 
anointed his eyes with the clay (v. 6). Jesus did not disdain 
the use of means when he was working his Father’s work. 
Spittle, with or without clay, was a valued help in the treat- 
ment of the eyes in the Hast at that time, as it is, to a greater 
or less extent, all over the world to-day. In using approved 
meané for the cure of bodily infirmities, Jesus did not show 
any lack of faith ; but he taught that faith in God was neéces- 
sary in the use of the best means. 

The neighbours .. . said, Is not this he? .. . Others said, It is 
he: others said, No, but he is like him. He said, I am he (vs. 
8,9). In those days people were not all agreed in their 
opinion of their fellow-men. And there is no more general 
agreement on this subject now than then. And in those days 
alsoa man might besure that he was himself, whether his neigh- 
bors agreed with him or not in this opinion. It ought to be 
the same way now. A man is badly off who depends on his 
neighbors for his knowledge of himself, or for the basis of his 
Christian faith, He can know ‘himself, and he can know 
his Saviour, even though all his neighbors are in doubt on 
the subject. 


Philadelphia. 
ROAD 
Teaching Hints 
_ By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AUTION: There is danger that in this lesson discussion 
will arise as to why this man should be allowed to 
suffer blindness for so many years in order that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him, Do not allow this, for 
it will be vain. We do not know enough to discuss such a 
matter, and it is far wiser to accept the statement of the 
Master than to go to work and waste time in idle discussion. 
In teaching this lesson, it is not possible to confine one’s 
self to the assigned verses, Let the teacher go on and take 
the whole narrative, which is most interesting, and draw 
from it such lessons as will be helpful to the class. 

Call out the lesson story. As suggested above, go farther 
than verse 11. Show how amazed the people all were at the 
change that had come to the man whom for so many years 
they had seen by the wayside, blind and begging. Really, they 
could not believe the evidence of their senses. Accordingly, 
the discussion as to the identity of the man arose, and his 
parents were called in as witnesses, Show how the further 
question of the keeping of the sabbath came in, and bow the 
Pharisees were more anxious about their own interpretation 
of the seventh commandment than they were about the deed 
of mercy done to a poor man. Call out the fact that, as a 
result of his position, the poor man was at last excommuni- 
cated from the Jewish community,—a punishment that. was 
far more severe in its consequences than we can easily realize. 

Having set forth all the points of the story as vividly as 
possible, the teacher may go on to emphasize such points as 
will suggest practical lessons for this latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. But, in order to bring out the story in a 
vivid manner, the teacher will have, by previous careful 
study, to have made herself very familiar with all its details. 

We are not told that this nameless man ever had met with 
Jesus before the events of the lesson. From the narrative, I 
judge that he had not, and farther, that he knew little or 
nothing about him. His calling him “a man that is called 
Jesus” would seem to indicate this. At all events, we are 
sure that before he was healed he knew nothing of Jesus as 
the Son of God. But the man had mother wit and an open 
mind, and as soon as he realized what a marvelous deed had 
been wrought on him, he came to the conclusion that this 
man could not be less than a prophet. This was as far as his 
creed brought him at that time. 

But he was settled in this conviction. So when the Phari- 
sees asked him what he thought of “a man named Jesus,” he 
promptly replied that he wasa prophet. Tothis he stuck, in 
spite of the fact that he was a common man, and they the re- 
ligious leaders of the day, and of the further fact that they 
had it in their power to do him much harm, if they chose, 
To their further answer that he was to give God the glory, 
but was to acknowledge that this man was a sinful man, he 
responded that he believed that God did not bear sinners, 
and give them such power as this man evidently had Ia 
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this conclusion, too, he was correct. To this, which was as far 
as he could go, he stuck, in spite of the abuse which they 
promptly began to pour upon him for differing from their 
Opinion. By this time he must even have known that, if he 
stuck to his point, he would be cast out of the synagogue. 
But that did not make him waver, for he was sure that he 
was right, and they wrong; and he was willing to suffer for 
the right. 

Later on he made another step in advance in his creed. 
When he met Jesus again, he asked him whether he believed 
on the Son of God. The man replied, “ Who is he, Lord, 
that I might believe on him?” 

“And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen him, and 
it is he that talketh with thee.” Then he at once took a 
farcher step, and replied, “ Lord, I believe,” and he wor- 
shiped him. The fact is, the man’s mind was in such a 
receptive state that, as soon as truth was revealed to him, 
he accepted it, and, as soon as he accepted it, he was honest 
enough to stand by it, at whatever cost. 

Has any man in this world got all the truth? No, though 
you sometimes meet some men who talk as though they had. 
No one has all the truth. But if we have not all the truth, 
is it any use for us to tryand get any more? Certainly; for, 
in the first place, truth is the most valuable thing in the 
world; and, in the second place, God has so arranged things 
that he who wants more truth can always have it if he seeks 
for it in the right way. How can we have it? By follow- 
ing the example of this nameless man. He began with a 
fact: “I am healed.” Then he went on and accepted the 
reasonable deduction from that fact, and by that he stuck 
till he got more light. But as soon as more light dawned, he 
accepted that light without discussion; and to that he stuck 
too, and that in spite of mach opposition and persecution. 
So he went rapidly from step to step, till in a very short time 
he had a fuller and a better creed than the leaders of his 
nation. So we should do. 

Begin with a fact, I saw a man in London, last sum- 
mer, who, in his testimony about Jesus, begins with a fact. 
“ Brothers,” hé says, “I was once a drunkard, and now it is 
years since I have touched a drop, and I am saved by the 
power of Jesus. As soon as I accepted him, he broke the 
chains of the slavery that held me, and I amfree.” I suspect 
that this man could not tell you much about predestination. 
But that is not necessary, for he has enough truth to serve 
his purpose. At the same time, I am quite sure that this 
man has more truth to-day than he had when he first began 
to trust him as his Saviour. And this addition of truth he 
has gained by obeying what he had. 

It makes little difference what fact you begin with ; if you 
only accept it, and follow it, you will be led farther. You 
believe that it is a fact that Jesus came into this world. 
Hold to that. Then see what that fact will lead you to, by 
way of legitimate inference, just as this man did, Stick to 
that, and be willing to suffer for it, if need be. You will not 
be long before you will get more light. And, as fast as you 
need light, you will receive it, if only you follow what you 
have. But if you decline, as did the Pharisees, to do this, 
like them you will stay in darkness. Obedience to what truth 
you know is the only way that I know of getting more, but 
it is a sure way. Do you want more truth?, Then obey 
what you now have, 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


S JESUS was passing through the streets of Jerusalem 
one day in the fall of the year, he saw a beggar sitting 
by the wayside, and the beggar was blind. It was no strange 
sight to see; for in that country now are many people who 
are blind and are beggars. When Jesus saw the man, did he 
pass by on the other side? Who did pass by, at another time 
and place, where a wretched man lay? Jesus saw this man, 
and knew that all his life he had been blind. Jesus had 
compassion for all distress and sorrow, anf always pity for the 
blind. One of the things the prophets said he came to do was 
to open blind eyes, and into souls darkened by sin to shine 
in with the wonderful light of his love. Of all of Christ's 
miracles, several of them were the healing of the blind, and, 
no doubt, many more than are mentioned; for we often read 
that he healed the sick, the lame, the blind. 

Did this Man Sin*#—The disciples saw the helpless blind 
man ; they began to wonder about him. Jesus pitied him; 
they asked questions: “ Did this man sin, or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” They believed that all such misfor- 
tunes were punishment for somebody's sin. The man had 
always been blind ; how could he have sinned before he was 
born? (Unless some scholar should do so, it would be unwise 
to tell of the common belief in a state of pre-existence.) 
Jesus, always patient with questioners, said he was blind that 
the works of God conld be shown in him. 

While it is Day.—The blind man sat there, Jesus at hand 
with his disciples ready to do his work of compassion; but 









he never omitted an opportunity to teach lessons of love and 
duty. He said to his disciples, “ We must work the works of 
him that sent me, while it is day: the night cometh, when no 
man can work.” How like the words of the wise King, 
“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
What did he say of the night coming when there is no 
work nor knowledge nor wisdom? So Jesus warned his fol- 
lowers from that day until now to do works of kindness 
in the hour of need, to speak words of comfort in time of 
grief, to cheer the living while they can look into our faces, 
to bring them flowers while they can enjoy their sweetness, 
rather than wait to heap them over unconscious forms. Jesus 
never bade others do what he did not do himself. He showed 
his disciples how promptly he worked while it is day, as he 
said, “* When I am in the world, I am the light of the world.” 
As all light, heat, and growth on the earth is from the sun, ’ 
so all that helps our souls grow wise and true, that makes 
loving and ready for the time when earthly work is over, is 
from Jesus Christ. That is what he meant when he said, “I 
am the light of the world.” 

Anointed the Eyes.—The blind man had not asked for mercy. 
There he sat on the ground, probably with outstretched hand 
for any help or little gift of coin any passer-by might fling to 
him. Jesus stopped; he spat on the ground, moistened and 
mixed the clay, then spread it over the man’s eyes. He told 
the man to go and wash in the Pool of Siloam, What could 
have been his thoughts when strange hands suddenly put 
something over his sightless eyes? He had heard of Jesus; 
did hope begin to shine in his dark beart, that lelp, such as 
he never dreamed, had come to him? Perhaps the very be- 
ginning of faith was in his obedience as he rose to go as he 
was bidden. How did he find his way? Did he say, “I am 
helpless, I cannot go”? We do not know if any friendly 
hand helped him down the steps to the pool as he groped in 
darkness. He washed away the clay, and, when it fell, the 
blind eyes were opened, he came seeing. For the first time 
he saw trees, the clear water, faces of men; and he walked 
among them joyfully, even in begyars’ garments, for life 
was new. 

He that was a Beggar.—Those who saw him wondered. His 
fearless step and open eyes, eager to look at everything around 
him, the happy look on his changed face, made them doubt 
who he was. No longer a helpless beggar, to be led to the 
roadside in the morning, and back to some comfortless sleep» 
ing-place at night! We do not read of one, not even his 
father and mother, who spoke gladly to him, or rejoiced in| 
his cure, They were ready enough to ask questions: “Is not 
this he that sat and begged?” Some said “ Yes;” some, 
“that he was like him.” But the outspoken man said, “I am’ 
he.” Then they asked, “ How were thine eyes opened?” 
He told all: “The man that is called Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes, and said unto me, Go to Siloam, and 
wash, So I went away and washed, and I received sight.” 

The Pharisees—The neighbors did not quite believe, and 
could not understand. They took him to the Pharisees, To 
their questions, he answered as he had before. It was on the 
sabbath day his eyes had been opened, and they said, “ This, 
man who cured him is a sinner, and how can a sinner do 
miracles?” The Pharisees would not believe Be had always 
been blind until they sent for his parents. They said he was 
born blind, but how he was cured they did not know; for 
they were afraid of being turned out of the synagogue if they 
owned that Jesus had done it. Again the Pharisees ques- 
tioned the man, and he kept saying, “ I was blind, now I see.” 
They said Jesus was a sinner, for he broke the sabbath ; but 
the man said since the world began they never heard of one 
cured who was born blind, and that if this man were not of 
God, he could do nothing. They were angry, and cast him 
out of the synagogue, but Jesus soon came to him to give 
light to his soul, Read verses 35 to 38 of this chapter, and 
think of the joy of the man as he looked into the face of 
Jesus, as be revealed himself to a soul that gladly believed 
and worshiped him. So he will shine into every heart that 
will welcome his forgiveness and salvation.- Do you know the 
prayer for soul-sight to see the meaning of God’s word? 
“Open thu mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law.” 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


OW many of you have ever tried to walk about the 

room in the dark? You saw a lighter place in the 

deep darkness, where the window was, and went toward that. 

If the shutters were closed, there was no lighter place near 

the window. How did you find your way then in the black 
darkness? 

Put your hands over your eyes, and tell me how it would 
seem to live always in the dark, day and night, in the house 
and out of doors. 

Once there was a poor man who had never seen the sun- 
light in all bis life. He coud feel the suu shine warm on bis 
































































































































































































hands when he was moving about, and when he found a cooler 
place he would know that he was in the shade; and there he 
would sit, asking people who passed to give him money and 
something to eat. 

Help was coming to him very sgon. You will think some 
kind friend was going to put him in a hospital, and give him 
‘money. But the help coming was greater than that. Before 
I tell you about it we will learn our golden text: “I am the 
light of the world.” 

Do you know who said those words? Do you think that 
our Lord meant by those words that he gave us the bright 
sun to light the world? Of course, God gave us the sunlight, 
and we must not forget to thank him every day ; but he gives 
us a greater light, which it will be rather hard for us to 
understand. 

The children cannot understand an abstraction like the 
golden text without the most careful handling, but we may 
simplify by using illustrations like this: 

When mama went away on a long visit, the house seemed 
dreary without her. Even with ever so many people in the 
house, it seemed empty, and we might call the feeling that 
it gave us “dark.” The soul that has never known Jesus is 
empty and dark, like home with mother away. The soul of 
the blind man was empty and dark, and he needed help more 
than you at first supposed. But help was coming. 

Now we may go back to the blind man whom we left sit- 
ting in the shade, asking people to help him, because he 
could not work. He had found a good place to sit, in the 
porch of the temple, where people, passing in and out to say 
their prayers, might take pity on him. 

Some One was coming that way who could heal the sick, 
open the ears of the deaf and the eyes of the blind. Now 
yoo know what happened to the blind man. 

This is not the end of the story. In almost all the beauti- 
ful stories about the wonders Jesus worked there is a sad part 
about the scribes aud Pharisees, who were always on hand, 
watching on purpose to—— These Pharisees must come 
into our story to-day, 

You would expect everybody who saw this miracle to say 
in their hearts a little prayer like this, “ Father in heaven, 
we thank thee that the deaf hear and the blind receive their 
sight at thy word.” And so they did, many of them, .but 
not the Pharisees. They called the blind man to them, and 
tried to make him tell a wrong story about the way he was 
healed, and about the man who had healed him. . 

A great light had come to this poor man’s eyes. But that 
was not all; a greater light had come to his darkened soul, 
and now he was brave to speak the truth about Jesus Christ, 
even when speaking the truth would get him into trouble 
with these people, who were cruel and false. 

There is a song about Jesus being the light of thesoul. In 
this song Jesus is called the Sun, and we are called his ser- 
vants. Let us learn it: 


“Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou be near. 
Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise, 
To hide thee from thy servants’ eyes!” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“C\AT anp Beocep.”—The Eastern beggar was, and is, 

a very different person from the mendicant of the 
West. Ina land where poor-laws and kindred institutions 
were unknown, there is no feeling of anything discreditable 
or dishonorable in asking charity. Ino fact, mendicancy is so 
systematized that the beggar has his fixed station, invasion of 
which would not be tolerated; and these stations are consid- 
ered the most valuable which are about the approaches to 
mosks, to public offices, and about the gates of the city. We 
can see, from many allusions in Scripture, that the custom 
has come down from the earliest times. Thus each unfor- 
tunate would be well known, as this man was, to the fre- 
quenters of temple or court. It is an ordinary rule among 
Moslems to take a few small coins to distribute on their way 
to mosk, as it is a doctrine of the Koran that alms and prayer 
go together, As Siloam was just below the temple, this blind 
man’s seat was probably outside the Beautiful gate of the 
temple. 

“Wo Dip Srx,... THAT HE was Born Birep?”— 
Though blindness is, in the East, the most prevalent of all 
physical afflictions, owing to the climate, the fine sand, and the 
flies which convey the infection of ophthalmia, yet congenital 
blindness is as rare as amongst ourselves. It has been sup- 
posed that the Jews attributed all cgngenital afflictions to the 
sins of the parents, or to the sin of the person himself before 
birth, Though it is often said that the Jews had'a belief in 
the transmigration of souls, yet I cannot find any definite 
teaching of the rabbis on this point in the Talmud, though 
some expressions might appear to justify it, and the rabbis 
were tond of Vuin > «culations. It was after this that the 
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doctrine assumed a definite form in the mystical teaching of 
the Essenes. 

“ Jusus Saw A Man.”—It was the sabbath day, and there- 
fore the man did not ery aloud for alms. On other days, 
whenever footsteps were heard, the poor darkened one, sitting 
with his black bowl in front of him, would immediately begin 
to cry out, “ For the loye of God,” “Gain merit by me;” or 
another, “O tender-hearted! gain merit by me to thine own 
benefit.” Thus we see what a force there is in the simple 
expression, “ Jesus saw @ man.” 

“Spat on THE GRoUND.”—Saliva was considered a specific 
for diseases of the eye, though not, of course, for congenital 
blindness. Of course, the action of our Lord was symbolical ; 
but he was acting in intentional breach of the rule which 
forbade squirting wine or any wash into the eyes on the sab- 
bath day, though the eyebrows might be washed with it; but 
saliva was forbidden, even on the eyelids, on the sabbath. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“He Spat on THE GROUND, AND MapDE CLAY OF THE 
Spitrie.”—Instances might be multiplied from the rabbinical 
writings, showing the esteem in which the spittle, and es- 
pecially the “fasting spittle,” was held, as an efficacious 
remedy for sore eyes, etc.; and, among the Bed/ween in the 
desert, belief in the healing properties of the spittle still ob- 
tain, Charms were used among the Jews, as among the 
modern Arabs; but it was held that, to make effective a 
charm muttered over sore eyes, it was necessary to spit on 
them. Particular directions were given as to what means for 
relief might be taken on the sabbath day ; for example, wine 
might not be injected into the eyes on the sabbath, but the 
eyebrows might be washed with it. On that day, however, 
men might not even touch the eyelids with spittle. Christ 
here brushed these things all aside, in the exercise of his 
own prerogative as Lord of the sabbath. 

“Go, WasH IN THE Poot or S110am.”—The remains of 
thig, pool are situated just where the Tyropean Valley falls 
into the Valley of Jehoshaphat. The bottom is largely filled 
with rubbish, and the ruins of the church which once covered 
it lie strewn around. The water which flows in a narrow 
channel along the bottom is brought through the tunnel in 
the:rock, which connects this poal with the well higher up, 
on the same side of the valley, called ‘Ain Sit Miryam 
(“ Fountain of my Lady Mary”). In this tunnel was found 
the famous Hebrew inscription, dating not later than the 
time of Hezekiah, which gives an account of the cutting of 
the tunnel, Many come hither to wash. 

“Tat Sat AnD BeaoEp.”—An Oriental will never stand 
up to do anything which he can possibly do sitting. He can 
—and often does—sit on his heels the greater part of the day 
without feeling the slightest discomfort. This habit is re- 
flected in the ordinary speech. If we ask as to one’s dwell- 
ing, we say, “ Where do you live?” in which is reflected the 
activity characteristic of our life. But the Arab ever asks 
his fellow, “Where do you sit?” Possibly, too, this blind 
man was associated, in the minds of the people, with some 
spot which he had chosen, and where he was always to be 
found, like the lame man at the Beautiful gate of the temple, 
and like the beggars afflicted with bodily infirmities around 
Jerusalem to-day. Outside the Jaffa gate, and around by the 
garden of Gethsemane, for example, the lepers—peculiarly 
persistent beggars—assemble, and assail the ears of the trav- 
eler with the ery, “ Libros ya Khawdjah /” (“ Oh, sir, I am a 
leper!’’), while seeking to move the compassionate by dis- 
playing their awful deformities, 
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By the late John T, Napier 


“He... ANOINTED HIs Eves.”—The belief in the heal- 
ing power of saliva was universal in the ancient Oriental 
world as it still is wherever primitive customs survive. The 
“ fasting spittle” (the saliva of one who has not broken his 
fast for the day) forms to-day one of the most trusted remedies 
of the folk-doctor, the village “ wise woman,” as it did thou- 
sands of years ago. In diseases of the eyes, the “ fasting 
spitile” is believed to be peculiarly efficacious all over the 
East; and the same popular remedy is found as far west as 
Scotland. The prevalence of this belief in ancient times is 
witnessed to by Pliny, who mentions saliva as a remedy for 
ophthalmia, and by the later Latin historians, who record 
Vespasian’s cure of a blind man by anointing his eyes with 
that remedy. This, however, did not exhaust the powers 
of the saliva. It was also a potent charm against witchcraft 
and the evil eye; and whenever one had any reason to believe 
that another person was exercising ypon him the malign influ- 
ence of the evil eye, a fitting antidote (not the only antidote, 
however) was to spit. In this connection, it is well to quote 
an instance where the saliva is mentioned as part of a charm; 
“Rabbi Meir sat ond was teaching on the evening of tive sab- 
bath day. There was a woman who stood by hearing him 
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preach. After he had done, she went home and found her 
candle gone out. Her husband saith to her, ‘Where hast 
thou been?’ ‘I have been,’ saith she, ‘standing and hearing 
the voice of a preacher.’ Her husband saith to her, ‘Thou 
shalt not enter in until thou hast gone and spat in the face of 
him that taught.’ Afier three weeks, her neighboring women 
persuading and heartening her to it, she goes to the chapel. 
Now the whole matter was already made known to Rabbi 
Meir, He saith therefore to them, ‘Is there ever a woman 
among you skilled in muttering charms over eyes?’ The 
woman said, ‘Rabbi, I am skilled.’ ‘ Well, then,’ saith he, 
‘do you spit seven times upon my eyes, and I shall be healed.’ 
Which she did.” And the gloss adds : “ Whenever they mut- 
tered any charms over the eyes, it was necessary that they 
should spit upon them [the eyes].” 
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Blackboard Hints 





HOW WAS HE CURED? 


I WAS BLIND. 
HEARD 

| BELIEVED 
OBEYED 





JESUS, 
NOW I SEE. 


I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 











FULL ASSURANCE. 





TMAT BLIND MAN 


ARE YOU REALLY CURED ” 


A TRUE BELIEVER 1 





WHEREAS I WAS BLIND, NOW I SEE. 











Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“‘ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 

“* Whiter than snow,” 

“ To the work, to the work.” 

“ Work, for the night is coming.” 

“ The light of the world is Jesus,” 
““*Qne more day’s work for Jesus.” 
“The great Physician now is near.” 
* We have heard the joyful sound.” 
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Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
R review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. = 

1. Burp From Brrtsa (vs. 1-3).—In what way was this 
miracle more wonderful than Christ’s other miracles worked 
upon the blind? (Matt. 9: 27-31; 20: 29-34; Mark 8 : 22-26; 
10 : 46-52; Luke 18 : 35-43). What affliction was added to 
this man’s blindness? (v. 8.) What kinds of sin often bring 
about blindness? How do the sins of parents often affect 
children? (Exod. 20: 5.) For what kind purposes other 
than the punishing of sin does God send sickness and mis- 
fortune? What did Christ mean by “the works of God” 
which were to be manifested in the blind man? é, 

2. Tue Ligur Or THE Wor xD (vs. 4, 5).—The “I” of 
verse 4 is “ we” in the Revised Version; what new thought 
is there? What was the “night” that was coming to Christ? 
(Luke 23 : 44, 45.) What similar spur to industry have we? 
(Eccl. 9:10.) What things that light does is Christ still 
doing? How can we get this light for our lives? 

3. He Came Seerne (vs. 6, 7).—Why did not Christ work 
the miracle without the clay and the spittle? Why, using 
means, did he select means so simple and seemingly inade- 
quate? Where is the pool of Siloam? Why was the blind 
man made to co-operate in his own cure? 

4. How were Tune Eves Openep? (vs. 8-11.)—Why 
would his neighbors find it difficult to recognize the man? 
What are some similar ch that conversion produces in 
aman? What would you think of the conversion of a man 
whose neighbors saw no difference in him? What is the 
best advertisement of the gospel? How did the man who 
had been blind bear further testimony to Christ? With 
what results? What do you learn from this beautiful story 
about the benefits you may gain frot Clirist ? about your 
duty after Christ has blessed you? 


For the Superintendent 
1. What miracl- have we learned abont to-day ?. 2. What 
makes the miracle especially wonderful? 3. Wisat reasvn aid 
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Ohrist give for working the miracle? 4. How did the blind 
man help himself in the miracle? 5. How did heafterwards 
show his gratitude?) 6. What oaght we to do for Christ in 
retafn for all his kindness to us? 

Boston, Mass, 

". Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. What suspicion had the disciples about the blind man ? 
2. What new idea did Jesus give them? 3. How did he 
give sight to the blind man?. 4. How did this way test the 
blind man’s faith? 5. How did the blind man show his 
gratitude? 

4a These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street. 
* Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sociological Notes 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HE blind as an element in society have been greatly 
affected by the influence of the gospel. In many lands 
and times they were regarded as lying under a curse from the 
gods, either for their own sin or that of others. A trace of 
this paganism lingers in Christian countries, in the profane 
invocation, “ May God strike me blind if I lie!” and the like. 
The question of the disciples shows that this notion had 
struck root even among the Jews, Josephus says that belief 
in pre-existence was common, if not usual, among the Phari- 
i-ees, This left open the possibility that a man born blind 
might have brought his wo upon himself in a previous state 
of existence, if it was not the fault of his parents which 
had been punished.by giving them a blind child. 

Christ sets the supposition aside, denying, as Job did, that 
such calamities can be traced dirdelly to thesins of those who 
suffer them. He finds their eni, aot in the punitive justice 
of God, but in the manifestation of his work among men. 
So even blindness serves as part of the education of the 
race at God’s hand. It helps to evoke the sympathy and 
care of their fellows, and so manifest the work of God in mak- 
ing the human heart. It also serves to effect a more delicate 
training of all the other senses, through the very lack of this 
one. We never should have known of what hearing, touch, 
and smell were capable, if ‘we had not seen their wonderful 
development in the’ blind: And ‘ft servés to manifest the 
qualities of cheerful courage and perseverance with which 
God endows tlie spirits of his children, and which* are 
nowhere more notably visible than in these children of 
darkness. 

This especial blind man served to make visible and intelli- 
gible to his fellow-citizens the work of God in redemption. 
His cure was a parable of the Saviour’s work, as he came to 
the spiritually blind to open their eyes. And, while we have 
not reached the point of being able to give sight to any but a 
few of those who endure this great privation, this miracle, 
like all his miracles, was a prophecy of what is now doing for 
the especial calamity with which it isconcerned. The deeper 
interést in this class in Christian socfety has been the means 
of making them see by the eyes of their brethren. All that 
sight can gather of the world is put before them in human 
speech and the printed page. They thus walk in life by the 
friendly help of other men’s arms; and, instead of having to 
sit begging by the wayside, they have a score of ways for 
making their own living, most of which have been devised 
by their more favored brethren. In this country, at any 
rate, no blind persons need to beg because they are blind, 
When any do so, they have chosen that easier and lazier way 
of living because they prefer it, and no alms should be wasted 
on them. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


ESUS is the Light of the world. He can give sight to 

the wholly blind, and clearness of vision to those who 

see but dimly. Even those who cannot see him, he can see; 

and he has tender love for such, and is glad to make known 
to them his power in their behalf. 

There is‘comfort to us all, for ourselves and for others, in 
this lesson. We have friends who are blind, who have never 
seena single ray of the Light of the world. We need not 
despair of them. Jesus can open their eyes. Let us lead 
them to him. Let us plead with-him for them. 

At the best our own sight is imperfect, and there are pre- 
cious things that we have never seen clearly. Jesus can give 
us full vision. Let our prayers be: Lord, open thou mine 
eyes! “Lord, that I may receive my sight. Lord, that I may 
have the light, and may walk in it. 

If we would havesight, we must be ready to obey the di- 
rections of Jesus. When he says Go; we must go. When he 
says Wash,-we mist wash. Aod when he has given us a 


blessing, we must’ be ready to testify boldly of him, as our 
Light and our Life. 8 
2 
Added Points 


Jesus i is nearer to many of us than we have realized. Now 
is the time to seek’a blessing from him. 

Every opportunity given to us to evidence the love of God 
to others is an opportunity to glorify God before others. If 
we miss it, the loss is not only to others, but to us. 

That which needs daylight for its doing, must be attended 
to before nightfall. To-day’s work cannotwait for to-morrow. 

When Jesus would help us, he tells us to help him help us. 
It is thus that he makes us sharers of his Divine work, and 
enables us to gain a double blessing. 

It is in obeying Jesus, and in doing what he tells us to do, 
that we realize his power, and that we gain the results of 
trusting and serving him. 

Sometimes we lose our old likeness by evil istes But 
sometimes it is our gain in the service of Jesus, and in the 
growth that comes from obedience to him, that makes us seem 
unlike our old selves. That is a good way to bewilder our 
fellows, 

We cannot always explain our blessings, but we ought to 
be able to recognize them as blessings. Let us rejoice in them, 
without waiting to know just how they came, 


Wes Hodis 


Using Washington’s Birthday. 


ASHINGTON’S Birthday and the Fourth of 
July are appropriate times for patriotism to be 
emphasized in day-school or Sunday-school. A recog- 
nition of Washington’s Birthday in the Sunday-school 
might not permit the same freedom as in the day-school 
in arranging the program. Many schools, however, 
could easily do what has more than once been done, and 
have brief closing exercises on the Sunday nearest 
Washington’s Birthday, in the interests of national char- 
acter, good’ government, and‘ Ohristian citizenship,” as 
the new movement among Christian: Endeavor societies 
has been designated. Appropriate Scripture readings 
and responses, patriotic hymns of faith and hope, trib- 
utes to patriotic characters, or quotations from their 
speeches and writings,—Washington especially, as both 
typical leader and typical citizen, —might readily be 
brought together. A single address by the pastor or 
superintendent, or a more general exercise with recita- 
tions and three-minute essays, may be used. 

At one of the Washington’s Birthday exercises of a 
Chautauqua Union in Illinois a part of the program was 
a series of six “ Five-Minute Sketches of Revolutionary 
Women,” with a different writer for each, the subjects 
being “‘ Martha Washington,” “Aaron Burr’s Daughter,” 
** Mrs. General Schuyler,” ‘“‘ Mrs, James Madison,” “ Mrs, 
Benedict Arnold,” and ‘“‘Mrs. James Adams.” At a 
special service in a Sunday-school in an Eastern state 
several of the young people read short papers on the 
parentage of Washington, his boyhood early training, 
political life, and his death; also on Mount Vernon, 
Martha Washington, and the battles of Washington. 

“ Home missions,” “ national life,” and “ patriotism,” 
are related terms. Washington’s Birthday is more and 
more being utilized asa good opportunity, in the Sun- 
day-school, for presenting the cause of domestic missions 
and celebrating its progress. This is becoming denomi- 
national as well as local. For example, the Rev. Thorn- 
ton B. Penfield, secretary of the Young People’s Depart- 
ment in the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions (58 
Fifth Avenue, New York), issues a circular-letter as a 
reminder of the General Assembly’s resolution sugzest- 
ing that the Sunday following Washington’s Birth- 
day be “a home-mission rallying-day in the schools, 
when gifts forthe board shall be collected; also, that 
all young people’s societies be asked to unite in raising 
the salaries of the twenty-six missionaries designated by 
the board as representatives of the young péople.” 
With the circular-letteran offer is made to send gratui- 
tously, to the Sunday-schools making gifts, copies of a 
“ Home Missionary Exercise” issued by Mr, Penfield 
for the board. 

This is an attractive pamphlet, illustrated with pic- 
tures, from photographs, of a number of the younger 
Presbyterian missionaries in Indian Territory, Utah, and 
Alaska, and several of the natives. in costume. Two 
outline maps show the “home-mission fields supported 
wholly or in part by the voung people of the Presby- 


jects of giving and praying. 









terian Church.” The exercise is otherwise made attrac- 
tive to the children. Besides familiar and stirring songs, 
there are questions, with Scripture responses, on “the 
peril of thenations,” “ourresponsibility,” and on thesub- 
The method of question and 
answer runs all though. The “ work of home missions” 
is thus defined in a response: “ It is carrying the gospel 
to those who know not Christin our own land; ” and itis 
said that “ over forty millions need thus to be reached.” 
Then follow questions and answers in succession on the 
special branches of work among the Alaskans, the In- 
dians, the Mormons, the Mexicans, and ‘‘ mountain 
people” of the South,—the catechizing being of this na- 
ture, taking Alaska and the Indiaus for example: 


ALASKAN FIELDS, 


How large is Alaska? 

Alaska is larger than England, Ireland, Scotland, France, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, Denmark, and Greece put to- 
gether. 

What do the Alaskans believe? 

They believe in good and bad spirits, in witchcraft and tor 
tures; in child-marriage, and the killing of old people who are 
too old to work. 

What work is our board of home missions doing in Alaske? 

Preaching and teaching among the native tribes of Thlingets, 
Chilkats, Hoonahs, Hydahs, and Eskimos, at eight mission 
stations, 

INDIAN MISSIONS. 


When did the Indians come to America? 

No one knows. They were here many years before any white 
men came to this land. 

What do the Indians believe? 

Some tribes have embraced Christianity, but most of the tribes 
have the heathen customs and religions of their fathers. They 
believe in a Great Spirit, in polygamy, and in revenge. 

How many Indian tribes does the board of home missions 
reach, and where are they ? 

Twenty-four. In Washington, Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Indian Territory, the Dakotas, Iowa, Nebraska, Minneseta, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York state. We have over two 
hundred migsionaries in these fields. 


This exercise, though not available for other than 
Presbyterian schools, may still be suggestive for all, in 
matter and method, toward the home-made program for 
Washington’s Birthday in the local Sunday-school. 





Manitoba ap tae 
Organization 


By W. H. Irwin 


* 
. 


OR many years prior to 1875, the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany held possession of this country under a ninety- 
nihe years’ lease from the British Government for the 
purpose of carrying on a fur trade. Upon its becoming 
known that the soil was equal to the best found anywhere 
on the Continent, and the climate pleasant and healthful, 
many people became desirous of immigrating to it, In 
the above-mentioned year the company released their 
claim for certain financial considerations, thereupon the 
government immediately threw the great Canadian north- 
west open for settlement. 

There are four territories lying west of the province of 
Manitoba; namely, Saskatchewan, comprising 114,000 
square miles; Alberta, with 100,000 square miles; As- 
siniboia, with 95,000, and British Columbia, 283,000,— 
Assiniboia being the only one of the four that can boast 
of a Sunday-school organization. 

Manitoba has an area of 73,720 square miles of rich 
farming and grazing lands with a population of 192,000 
people. Of this number, 23,836 are enrolled as scholara, 
and 2,979 as teachers and officers,—a total of 26,815. Of 
the 163,185 who are yet outside the Sunday-school, it is 
estimated that 50,000 at least are children between four 
and sixteen years of age. 


? 


ORGANIZATION. 

On October 17, 1877, the Manitoba Sunday-school 
Association was formed in the city of Winnipeg by the 
choice of the Rev. James Robertson as president, and 
the Rev. E. W. Marrow as secretary-treasurer. From 
the date of organization to the present, fifteen conven- 
tions have been held. 

Up to 1887, nothing had been done to extend the work 
of urgunization, or to arouse interest in Sunday-school 


work, aside from holdi: g « couvention aunuails. In the 
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above year, Mr, William Reynolds, International Super- 
intendent, was present at our convention, and urged upon 
the delegates present the necessity of county organiza- 
tion; and, as a result, three county associations were 
formed during the following year. 

In 1891-92, our Sunday-school work received fresh 
impetus. Four new county associations were added to 
the list, greater interest was awakened along the line of 
organization, and new life put into the whole work. 

In 1893, we were fortunate enough to secure a visit 
from Mrs, Crafts during August. The writer, prior to 
her visit, had arranged for a series of county conventions 
and institutes covering the entire province. At each of 
these she delivered two or more addresses which did 
much to help and interest our teachers (especially pri- 
mary teachers) in their work. In this year a further 
addition of two county associations was made to our list. 

The executive committee of 1891-92 saw the necessity 
of having a general superintendent in the field, and 
recommended the provincial convention of that year to 
authorize the appointment of aman. Accordingly areso- 
lution was presented, and unanimously agreed to, em- 
powering the executive to employ a suitable man, and 
place him in the field at the earliest possible date, and 
to collect, by whatever means they deemed best, the 
amount of money necessary to maintain the work. The 
man could not be feund until January last, when one 
was secured and placed in charge. 

At the beginning of the present year we found thecounty 
associations formed in 1887, with one exception, sweetly 
slumbering, and others, formed later, fast falling asleep. 
During the past nine months seven new county associa- 
tions have been formed, and one district or township 
association, making sixteen counties organized out of a 
total of twenty-five which comprise the province. Well 
attended and profitable conventions have been held dur- 
ing the summer in fourteen of these counties, and one 
township convention. Arrangements are being made to 
hold conventions in the other two counties at an early 
date. 

The outlook, on the whole, is most promising at the 
present time. Of course, we are face to face with the 
same difficulty that nearly all—if not all, indeed—state 
and provincial associations have had to ‘meet when first 
they employ paid superintendents, I mean the difficulty 
of raising the necessary funds to carry on the work. We 
have, however, a firm conviction that the work is neces- 
sary, and that the Lord has laid upon us the responsi- 
bility of carrying it through; and we are determined, and 
fully expect, by his help and blessing, to overcome the 
difficulty. 

The Manitoba Association, similar to that of. other 
provinces, is a constituent of the International Sunday- 
school Association, and is strictly interdenominational 
in its character. Its aims are to advance Sunday-school 
work in every possible way,—to lift it to a higher plane 
of usefulness, to strengthen superintendents and teachers 
for their work, to stimulate workers te better methods 
and to more systematic Bible study, to provide means 
whereby all interested may become acquainted with each 
other’s plans and methods, and to secure the attendance 
of the many children and older people who are not now 
being reached by the Sunday-schools, 

Its aims are not to break up denominational schools, 
or to establish union schools to the exclusion of all 
others, nor to lessen the interest that any church worker 
has in his own church work ; but, rather, it is one of the 
beliefs of our Association that church’schools, where pos- 
sible, are better than any other,and one of the ‘first 
principles is not to interfere in any way with denomina- 
tional interests. 

With few exceptions, the International system of les- 
sons is used in the Sunday-schools of Manitoba. The 
writer knows of. five schools only that use the Blakeslee, 
system. 

But few of our rural schools keep open the entire year, 
owing chiefly to the great distance many families have 
to drive, and partially to the lack of stabling for their 
horses at the place of meeting. 

Difficulties are met with in Manitoba similar to those 
encountered elsewhere, and some peculiar to this province. 

Manitoba sent four delegates to the International and 
World’s Conventions at St. Louis last year. All re- 
turned delighted with what they had seen and heard, 
and presented at many of our county gatherings a report 

of those two great conventions. 

I trust that this rambling sketch wi!l give the readers 
of The Sunday School Times some idea of the state of 
organized work in this new and rapidly growing province 
of Manitoba. 

Brandon. Manitoba. 
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Childhood and Child-Training.* 


HREE years ago Mrs. E. M. Field, in her The Child 
and his Book, gave some account of the history and 
progress of children's literaturein England. She brought 
together a large store of valuable material, as the result 
of researches in the British Museum, Bodleian, and 
South Kensington libraries, and also of assistance from 
Dr. Furnivall and other competent scholars. Her book 
was a much larger one than Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s 
Childhood in Literature and Art. But without depre- 
ciating Mrs. Field’s venture, Mr, Scudder’s study may 
fairly be characterized as the book of prime importance, 
and the first complete survey of the whole subject. Mrs. 
Field’s book leaves the impression on the mind of a 
large aggregation of raw material. Mr. Scudder’s book 
is an organism. One can put his hand directly on the 
heart of it, and he can feel the heart’s throb throughout 
the arteries and the veins as they distribute themselves 
through the whole body of the~book. This moving 
motive is the discovery of the child,—his birth, not asa 
thing of relationships, but as a distinct individual ele- 
ment of human life. The author emphasizes the “ cor- 
relation between childhood in literature and a literature 
for children” and the “ meaning of the appearance and 
disappearance of the child in different epochs of litera- 
ture and art.” “The successive gestations of history 
have their tokens in some specific regard of childhood. 
There have been three such periods, so mighty that they 
mark each the beginning of a new heaven and anew 
earth, The first was the genesis of the Christian Church ; 
the second was the Renaissance; the third had its great 
sign in the French Revolution.” The book considers 
the child in literatures, Greek, Roman, Hebrew, English, 
French, German, and American; in Hebrew life; in 
early Christianity; in art, medieval, English, and 
American, But the discussion turns chiefly upon these 
three periods or epochs, the rise and fall, the appearance 
and disappearance, and the final complete discovery of 
the child as a distinct elemental personality by Words- 
worth. The study of Hans Christian Andersen and his 
work is exceedingly subtle and winning. Andersen is 
characterized as the first child who made a real contri- 
bution to literature. He was the inventor of a distinctly 
new literary form. The study of Wordsworth as a re- 
vealer of childhood is discriminating and forcible. The 
reader cannot but be struck with Mr. Scudder’s balance, 
his fulness of knowledge, his dispassionate critical in vesti- 
gation, his artistic constructive power. His eye single 
manifests itself in the unity of impression which the 
book conveys. There may be room for differences of 
opinion on some minor conclusions, and he may not have 
said the last word on a subject at once so vast and so 
profound, but it is hardly probable that any one will 
say anything further except by way of amplifications 
of truths emphasized, hinted at, or implied in this book. 
It is hardly necessary to praise Mr. Scudder’s English 
and his powersof expression. His book is literature, 
broad in its range of knowledge, rich in thought, and 
artistic in construction. 

The observation of children for the purpose of obtain- 
ing scientific data is now quite extensively carried on by 
those whose opportunity for such investigation ought to 
produce results of value. The experimental psycholo- 
gists are sometimes disposed to ignore conclusions which 
are not reached by distinctively laboratory methods. 
Miss Shinn’s Notes on the Development of a Child are 
only another evidence that whatever conclusions are ar- 
rived at concerning the mental states of childhood, 
whether the data are obtained through instruments of 
precision or whether through intuitive inductions, there 
is always a personal factor of the same sort to be taken 
into consideration in the conclusions. Miss Shinn evi- 
dences a very unusual observing power,—or, rather, a 
remarkable freedom from pre-judgment,—and a sense of 
her liability to misconstrue the meaning of what she has 
observed. Her notes are not weakened by dubiousness, 
but are rather strengthened by a sense of the easy possi- 


* Childhood in Literature and Art: With some Observations on 
Literature for Chiidren. A Study. By Horace E. Scudder. 12mo, 
pp. 253. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

Notes on the Development of a Child. By Millicent Washburn 
Shinn [University of Caiifornia Studies) Two parts. Large 8vo, 
paper, pp. 178. Berkeley, California: Published by the University. 
25 ceuts a part. 

The Science of Motherhood. By Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith. 
Sma.) 12mo, pp. 47. New York: Fleming H. Rev 11 Co. 35 cunts. 

The Invisible Plnymate: A Story of thé Unseen, With Appeniic s. 
By Wiliam Cauion. lémo,)p. ©. Loudou: isbister € co. Lid. 
QW ceuis. 
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bility of making a wrong choice among possible interpre- 
tations. Her observations are acute, and the record 
of them systematic, They extend from the day of the 
child’s birth into its third year. The most important 
generalization on completing her analysis, appears to her 
to be one that is contrary to accepted opinion, and to her 
own expectation, She is not, therefore, in the position 
of one who selects her facts to suit her aim, but of 
one who sets out to discover the truth without previous 
bias, and, whether right or not in her generalizations, 
she furnishes to science a considerable body of data per- 
manent in value. 

It would be unfortunate if the title, The Science of 
Motherhood, were to prevent thousands of mothers and 
fathers and sisters and brothers of young children from 
reading Mrs, Smith’s little book. Phe word “ science” is 
more likely to repel than to attract the average reader. 
But a simpler, more straightforward, more earnest, and . 
altogether safer, monograph of its size, it would be hard to 
find in the shape of an appeal in behalf of the children. 
There is nothing namby-pamby in this product of a noble 
heart, a fine mind, and an accomplished pen. »Mrs. 
Whitall Smith acknowledges her debt to Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, to whom she pays high tribute as the author of 
the best book on true motherhood that she has ever read. 
No one can read Mrs. Smith’s volume without being 
roused to a higher sense of justice due to thechildren. It 
is neatly gotten up and attractively printed. 

Passing from the philosophical and literary, the severely 
scientific, and the directly practical, aspects of childhood, 
it remains to take the poetical, romantic, and psychical 
view. It has been aptly said of tlfe author of The Invisible 
Playmate that he was born a father. Those fathers who 
have not Mr. Canton’s advantages of birthright may de- 
rive from the naive and often somewhat weird strains of 
his little book the stimulus to become fathers made, if 
not born. This father,in giving us little glimpses of his 
child, gives thereby larger glimpses of himself. The ex- 
quisite episode which gives the book its name is but a 
small portion of the whole, The chapter, “Ata Wayside 
Station,” is a bit of fine art, picturing the perpetual 
childhood which a father sees in his matured daughter. 
The whole book, prose and poetry, speaks with a far- 
away voice; and the author proves his title not only to 
being both a true father and a poet, but to an unusual 
aptitude in the fine accomplishment of telling things by 
leaving them unsaid. The volume is also a beautiful 
specimen of the bookmaker’s art. 


CAS 


Belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Father H. 
Didon, of the Order of St. Dominic. (12mo, pp; xxvii, 235. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner,& Co. New York : 
Benziger Brothers. $1.25.) , 


Since the time when the order of the Brother Preach- 
ers was re-established by Lacordaire in France, it has 
produced some notable pulpit orators. Father Didon is 
its most shining light at present, and his series of dis- 
courses on the life of Christ have enjoyed great popu- 
larity. His Belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ is a 
book of less pretense and narrower scope. It is, indeed, 
rather disappointing,"although it begins well by putting 
forward tlie Christian faith in the divinity of Jesus as a 
fact which challenges scientific explanation. As he pro- 
ceeds, however, he does not keep on this high level. He 
is no Lacordaire, not even a Hyacinthe. His discourses 
carry with them no grand, inspiring atmosphere, such as 
once gathered the intellect of France to the Lenten pulpit 
of Notre Dame. He has had the training of the scholastie~ 
philosophy, but has not read widely or studied his fellow- 
men. He actually conveys to his hearers the impression 
that Protestant theologians generally, and in especial 
all the German universities-except perhaps three, are 
arrayed against the truth he is defending. Has he never 
heard of Bull, or Waterland, or Maurice, or Dorner, or 
Liddon, or Gore? 


a 


Maater and Men ; Or, The Sermon on the Mountain Practiced 
on the Piain. By William Burnet Wright, D.D. (16mo, pp. 
240. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25.) 


This very bright and suggestive book sets out with a 
contrast of Christ’s teachings and the actual life of 
Christendom, One naturally expects him to follow this 
up, in the fashion of our “end of the century” writers, 
with a proposal for a socialist revolution, in which men 
are to be made good and Christlike by changing their 
circumstances. Not so, however; Dr. Wright has no 
such shallow view of either the ancient or the modern 
situation. He understands Christ tvt-.ch that the essen- 
tial difficulty is in men’s selves, and not in their circum- 
stances, and he applies that doctrine to our modern life 
in an incisfve and powerful way. He illustrates his 
meauing by coucrete examples of men who lived the life 











to which Christ calls us,—Moses and Soc- 
rates by anticipation, and then Paul, King 
Alfred; George Fox, George Macdonald, 
and Charles George Gordon. His sketch 
of Macdonald’s life and work will be new 
and interesting te many readers, as show- 
ing a man even greater than his books. 
Dr. Wright’s faults lie in an excess of epi- 
gram and of criticism. “Judge not” is a 
part of the sermon to be “practiced on 


the plain.” 
2. 


Holland. By Edmondo de Amicis, Translated 
from the thirteenth edition of the Italian 
by Helen eT (2 vols.. Small 8vo, 

a 275, Philadelphia : 
-) 


De Amicis is by far the most widely 
known of living Italian authors, and that 
chiefly through his volumes giving his im- 
pressions of the countries he has visited. 
He has a sort of genius for that kind of 
writing, and especially for the picturesque 
side of both character and scenery. His 
books have gone into every language of 
Europes and have enjoyed equal fame 
among his countrymen. Holland—as we 

; know from Boughton, Harland, and other 
artistic travelers—is rich in picturesque 
elements, but they are hardly those which 
we: should expect to attract a native of 
sunny Italy, rich in color and graceful out- 
line. De Amicis, however, isa man of 
catholic tastes. He frequentlyand sharply 
criticises the faults of the Dutch, especially 
the licentiousness of their Kermesse. His 
writing is always animated; ‘sometimes 
humorous, usually graphie., “He is not 
profound, and does not fancyseis. But he 
is generally entertaining. The illustrations 
of this edition are of surpassing beauty, 
but, dealing as they do with the canal side 
of the‘ towns, they lead one to suppose 
Holland fall of Venices, 
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By. Samuel T. Pickard. (2 vols. 16mo, 
illustrated, Pp. vii, 802. Boston and New 
York : Houg ton, ’Miffiin, &Co. $4.) 


This is an admirably written memoir of 
an admirable man, There is notin ita bit 
of the padding, such as afflicts us in the 
biographies of many men whom the public 
is curious about. Whittier’s, however, 
was a full life, full of intense human and 
broad social interests, and in touch with 
a circle of interesting friends, — Lucy 
Larcom, Celia Thaxter, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James T. Fields, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Bayard Taylor, and others, Be- 
sides this, he was an actor, interested though 
not prominent, in much of the political 
history of the times, But the chief value 
of the book is the picture it gives of the 
development of the Quaker poet, from his 
first contact with his master Burns to the 
culmination of his power in Snow-Bound. 
Nor are there wanting glimpse® of his 
shrewdness in judgment of men and things, 
as in hissaying of Bright: “He fought 
through lifé like an old knight errant, 
but without enthusiasm.. He had no per- 
sonal ideals.” Mr; Pickard is to be con- 
gratulated on the self-suppression with 
which he has produced one of the best 
biographies of an American man of letters. 


- 


The Book of Numbers. By the Rev. Robert A. 
Watson, D.D; [The Expositor’s Bible. 
Vol, Xi} (Small 8vo,° pp. vili, 414. 
New. York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. $1.50). 


Dr. Watson is a minister of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, the suc- 
cessor of Dr. George Gilfillan in Dundee, 
and his biographer, He has written for 
this series the yolumes on Judges and 
Ruth,and on Job. Numbers holds a dif- 
erent place in sacred literature, as one of 
a series of closely related books, in some 
sense a continuation of Exodus. Dr.Wat- 
son dijasents strongly from Wellhausen, 


“Maid 1 Lattive of John Greenleaf, Whiether 





books to the priestly ambition of the house 
of Aaron, He holds to the jhistorivity rat 
the book, asserting that the writer’s inspi- 
ration made him careful of facts. 
seems to accept, or at least does not reject, 
the documentary theory as to the compo- 
sition of the early books of the Bible, 
while rejecting the theories as to date and 
motive which are ordinarily associated 
with that hypothesis. The chapters on 
Balaam give him an especial opportunity 
of showing his method as a commentator, 
which is first literary and historical, then 
doctrinal and ethical. 
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of Chris- 


Christianity and the = Bd Stud td So 
au y- 


tian Evidences. 
mond, D.D., Srintont et of a Wesleyan 
University "Middletown, Conn. (16mo, 
pp. 250. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 85 
cents.) 


The usual manner of handling the evi- 
dences of Christianity is rather mechani- 
cal, President Raymond manages to be 
both spontaneous and original, without 
loss of logical point and vigor. He is 
thoroughly modern in putting the person- 
ality of Jesus of Nazareth in the forefront, 
as the greatest of proofs of the gospel, in 
accepting the idea of historic development 
as controlling the structure of the Scrip- 
tures, and in contemplating facts in the 
light of their historic environment. He 
regards first the prophetic leading toward 
Christ, following this by the historic mani- 
festation of the Saviour, and the effects of 
this on men of his own time, especially on 
Paul, and then on the following genera- 
tions, The Wesleyan University is happy 
in having such a preacher to its young 
men. 


Hoa 


Literary Notes and News 


A Colossal Four thousand five 
volumés now make dp 
the confplete number contained in the 
Assembly’s Presbyterian Church and Sun- 
day-school Library of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia,—-probably the largest 
Sunday-school library in the world. The 
twelfth supplement to its catalog, giving 
the additions, etc., to January 1, 1895, has 
justappeared. Two hundred and fifty-two 
volumes were added during the past year, 
at an expenditure of $205.50, besides 
twenty volumes by donation. The only 
revenue for the increase of the library 
comes from the monthly, annual, and 
casual contributors to the library fund, 
which contributions are given for, and de- 
voted entirely to, this special purpose. 


23. 
i Homes of great writers 
omes : 
etGreat Men Will always possess a 


peculiar interest for the 
reading public. It is pleasant to know 
more about one’s favorite author than can 
be learned from his books,—to know amid 
what surroundings he lived and-worked. 
Little Journeys to the Homes of Good Men 
and Great is the name of a series of at- 
tractive paper-covered booklets now being 
issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Each number treats of a recent visit made 
by Eibert Hubbard to the homes and 
haunts of various eminent persons. The 
first booklet, taking up George Eliot, ap- 
peared in December. The others follow 
each month, the subjects for the succeed- 
ing eleven months being Thomas Carlyle, 
John Ruskin, W. E. Gladstone, J. M. W. 
Turner, Jonathan Swift, Victor Hugo, 


William Wordsworth, W. M. Thackeray, 
Charles Dickens, Shakespeare, and Oiiver 
Goldsmith. The convenient pocket size 
of these Little Journeys renders them suit- 
able for reading at odd moments. They 
cost five cents per copy, or fifty cents per 





which traces the origin of much of these 


year. 
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Wer foo cead sale, tte intamand off ote- 
culation will be omitted, At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state acowrately, at the time of 
going to press, what’ number of copies will 
be required. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate t# 80 cents per line for one or more 
insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1,000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
wniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each iseue for a year, may have such 
a position in the paper, regularly, as he may 
choose, so far as it will not conflict with earlier 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with the 
Publishers’ idea of the general make-up of the 
advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance wpon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent wpon the regular rates. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page, 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are the sim- 
plest, quickest, and most effectual remedy for 
bronchitie, asthma, and throat diseases, 
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Dr. Parkhurst’s 
Book 


Our. Fight with Tammany 


By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D. D. 
12mo, $1.25. 
~ 
CONTENTS 
Society for the Prevention of Crime— 
Madison yw Pulpit’s Analysis of 


Tammany Hall—Discourse of February 
14 Reviewed and Reviled—Rebuked by 


the Grand Jury—Collecting Eyidence— 
Affidavits in the Pulpit—Presentments 
by the Grand Jury against the Police 
Depariwent- Uy uses and the Great 


hake-up—On the Rock—Mass- pe 

st Cooper Union—The Palpit did Po 
tics—Gardiner’s Arrest and Trial The 
Social Evil—Byrnes’s Effort to Dis- 
eredit the Crusude—First Attack on 
Devery—Denunciation and Whitewash 
—The Broome Street Mob—War on the 
Captains-—-The Chamber of Commerce 
Appeals to Albany—The Committee of 
Seventy —Eleétion Appeal from the 
Madison Square Pulpit—Victory: Its 
Perils and Opportunities, 

Dr. Parkburst’s book is a stirring story of 
thecrusade against the Police Department and 
Tammany Hall, and is written in the author's 
characteristically uncompromising style, pre- 
senting & detailed account of the ive 
steps which resulted in thé Lexow iene, 
tion, police convictions, and the defeat o 
Tammany Hall at the polls, 
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Stenographic Reports 

BIBLE Published in leaflet form for 
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them regularly at small expense. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for sample lecture and full particulars. 
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; A Completed 
} Outline Harmony 
; of the Gospels. . 


By Prof. M. B. Riddle | 
Professor Riddle’s “‘ Outline Har- 


mony of the Gospels,” covering the ; 
. International lessons for the last six 


months of 1894, met with instant 
§ and wide popularity among Bible 
students. ousands of copies were 
§ sold to readers of The Sunday School 
§ Times. 
§ Professor Riddle has now prepared 5 
§ a completed Harmony which includes § 
s not only the matter of the first edition, § 
9 but the other events of the gospel ; 
, story, as related by the four Evan- 
) gelists. 
. The price of the completed Outline 
, has been made very low, in order 5 











that any Bible student or any set of q 
‘ scholars or of teachers may have this 
almost indispensable aid to the study | 
\ of the life of Christ. hid is ; 

ht-page pamphlet, 
printed on fine paper, and 10¢ x 
, be mailed to any ad- of 
, pec upon receipt of the 
i price: Single copy, 10 cents ; twenty- : 
ve copies, $2; one hundred copies, 
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Babies 


and rapidly growing children derive 
more benefit from Scott's Emulsion 
than all the rest of the food they eat. 
Its nourishing powers are felt almost 
immediately. Babies and children 
thrive on Scott’s Emulsion when no 
other form of food is assimilated. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches the 
blood, overcomes wasting, and gives 
strength to all who take it. 
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CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 

FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc 

GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BaxTEeR C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 
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The Source 


One ; P. is not life to live, 
T Weee thou deny; 

Lord! thou thy presence give, 
’Tis no longer death—to die. 

Source and Giver of re 

Singly from thy smile it flows ; 

Peace and happiness are thine,— 

Mine they are, if thou art mine. 


He 


Sermons in Names for Sin 
(The Rev. James Stalker, D.D., in The Expositor.] 


A STRIKING peculiarity of the vo- 
cabulary of Scripture is the vari- 
ety of words for sin. In the New Tes- 
tament these names are numerous, and in 
the Old Testament they are bewilderingly 
numerous, There is a good reason for 
this variety. It denotes that the subject 
is a many-sided one, and that the nature 
of sin is 80 complicated that it cannot be 
easily described. A study of sonfe of the 
more significant of these terms, therefore, 
ought to be one way of bringing home , 
the impression that sin is “ exceeding 
sinful.” 

1. Perhaps the commonest word for sin 
¢ in both the Old Testament and the New, 
| ie one that signifies missing the mark. As 

a slinger, when he threw a stone, or & 
warrior, when he hurled a javelin, might 
miss the object at which he aimed, so the 
language ot the Bible suggests that in sin- 
ning we are missing our object. That is 
to say, thére isa right and perfect mode of 
spending ye i moment and performing 
every action; ut, when we are sinning, 
we are wasting our time, and spoiling our 
opportunity. The application of this idea 
is more obvious if we think not of a single 
act, but of a lifetime ofsin. A sinful hie 
misses the mark; it ia a failure. Every 
son of Adam is born to a high and noble 
destiny. God haa sent him into the world 
to fill a certain sphere, and to mplish 
a certain work, But he who lives in 
sin anieses his destiny, and he will miss 
the prize which ought to have been its 
reward, 

A name for sin, ‘a ota of almost the 
same idea, signifies declining from the way, 
or falling out of the way. Life is con- 
ceived as a straight, clearly prescribed 
path, such as Bunyan saw in his vision; 
and every sin is a stepping aside or falling 
out of the way. Here again, however, the 
idea becomes clearer when we think, not of 
a single sin, but of a course of sin. Thus 
our Lord himself spoke of the path of the 
sinner: “Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life; but wide 
is the gate and broad is the way that lead- 
eth unto destruction.” 

2. Another term frequently employed 
for sin denotes the overleaping of a boun- 
dary. We express this idea ourselves, in 
English, when we speak of sins as trans- 
gressions or trespasses. 

To miss the mark is a sign of lack of 
skill, and to stumble or stray out of the 
way is the act of a child ; so that the first 
name for sin designates it as something 
weak and chNdish. But to clear « bar- 
rier at #leap, or to push it down, is rather 
the work of excessive and uncontrolled 
atrength; and therefore this designates a 
totally different aspect of sin. There are 
sins of weakness, which wecommit through 
ignorance and inexperience, and with a 
miserable feeling that we have migsed the 
mark; but there are also presumptuous 
sins, into which we are hurried by the vio- 
lence of passion and the stubbornness of 
self-will, and we burst every barrier that 
stands in our way, / 

The barriersare'the laws of God. These 
are revealed in conscience, and in the 
Word of God. They meet us here and 
they meet us there, and they say, Hitherto 
shalt thou comie and no fa . They 
fence in certain regions from intrusion ; 
but the wild lusts and passions of our na- 
ture desire to enter these enclosed places. 
We seem to hear airs of entrancing music 
coming from within, fruits which look 
pleasant to the eve hang over the walls, 
and by hook or by crook we must enter. 

One of the strongest ngmes in the New 
Testament for rin is cwteseness, This does 
not mean that the sinner has escaped from 
the law; for thisno man can do, But it 
means that he is acting as if no law ex- 





isted, and that all thé sacred places, which 
were meant to be kept virgin and intact, 
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are trampled ond, profaned by the brutish 
hools of 


3. No wed fo sin ig more significant 
thu one literally signifies the 
breaking of a lemnaee. In ancient times 


tribes were allied to one another by cove- 
nant. They marched together against 
their common enemies; but if, onsuch an 
occasion, one of them ‘deserted its ally in 
face of the enemy and broke the covenant, 
this was rightly considered one of the 
greatest of wrongs. It is from such an 
incident that this name for sin is derived. 
Naturally we are in covenant with God; 
we belong to him; he has nag us for 
himself, and he expects us to spend our 
life in his love and fellowship. But many 
forget God, and live as if be did not exist. 
Some go. farther : they remember that he 
exists, but they do not love him; they 
would banish him from their thoughts if 
they could, because he is the Being from 
whom they seem to themselves to have 
most to fear, Thus they almost hate him, 
and wish that he did not-exist, Perhaps 


they go farther still: they persuade them- 
selves that there is no a and argue 
against the Divine existence ; but the wish 


is father to the thought, 

This may be considered the gravest of 
all views of sin, because it brings out the 
fact that sin is directed against him- 
self. Itis a personal transaction between 
manand God. The law is an absizaction, 
and the sense,that we have broken it may 
leave us cold. But when we realize that 
sin touches God; that it is a breaking 
away from his friendship, and an insult to 
his honor; that every sin we commit 
abides in God’s memory, and grieves him 
at his heart,—we are brought face to face 
with him with whom we haye to do. 


The three names already, mentioned 
describe gin in relation to objecta outside 
ourselves; the three that follow indicate 
its effects upon the sinner, . .;;- 

4. The fourth name designates sin as dis- 
harmony, or disorder. The different powers 
of human nature were intended hy the 
Creator to coexistin friendly co-operation 
but sin transmutes them into forces pc 
on opposing sides, and fighting among 
themselves, “The flesh lusteth against 
thespirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” 
Every .one.is aware of the ¢xistenge 4p. 
himself. of a nobler self, whieh aspires, 
and a baser self, which grovels. These 
areincontinualconflict. Eventhe heathen 
have felt this disharmony, describing 


human nature asa chariot drawn by two | 


steeds, the one of which is white and 
goods tempered, and would pull straight 
prward in the upward path; while the 
other is black in color and evil in temper, 
and is continually breaking over the 
traces. But the Apostle Paul has given 
the classical account of this struggle in 
Romans 7, in terms to the truth of which 
every buman heart bears witness. . 

5. A fifth name for sin, akin to the last, 
is folly. The idea that sin is folly runs 
through the whole of beth the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. 

The truth of this representation is easily 
demonstrated. The aim of all sin is to 
secure happiness. But God hae clearly 
made known where and how true happi- 
ness is to be found. Not only has he 
declared it, but in the very constitution of 
the.world and of human nature he has 
appointed it. In the structure of the crea- 
tion the lines are laid down on which 
life must move if it is to attain true sue- 
cess and permanent well-being. Now 
sin is a deliberate contradiction of this 
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divine decree. It is founded on the belief 
that we may go right in the teeth of this 
divine oe and yet be bappy- 
Is not this folly? . 

This may be why sin is often called in 
Scriptare a lie. It is a delusion. It 
promises happiness, when it means to in- 
flict misery; it promises freedom, when 
it is bringing us into bondage; it promises 
glory, whilst it is sinking us into degrada- 
tion, It isa kind of madness, and there- 
fore our Lord said in the parable that the 
prodigal returned to his father “ when he 
came to himself,” 

6. It is ‘no great step to the sixth word, 
which signifies misfortune, or calamity: 
When the ~ pes of sin is in the eyes of 
the prodigal, and, intoxicated with its 
fumes, he is madly pursuing his way, 
little does he dream: that what he is so 
blindly in love with is his enemy. Yet it 
is only a question of time when the fact 
will be brought home even. to his appre- 
hension. 

There are sins the course of which has 
been expressly designed by Providence to 
feore. that sin is calamity, because they 

bring their own punishment in the eyes of 
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all. Drunkenness is an example. The 
drunkard cannot conceal his sin; it soon 
tells even on his person; it wastes ‘his sub- 
stance; it impoverishes his home; it 
brings him toa prematureand adishonored 
grave, More or less this is true of all sins 
of the flesh, Even civil society sees to it 
that some sins are turned into sufferings. 
The fraudulent operator rides for a time 
on the tide of success; he flaunts his 
wealth in the eyes of the world, and: lives 
on the fat of the land. But at last sin 
rounds upon him; he is found out, and 
falls into the clutches of justice, when he 
becomes an example and a proverb. 

But these glaring results of some sins 
are intended to demonstrate what will be 
the ultimate issues of all, However hid- 
den a cin may be, one immediate result of 
it is inevitable: it deteriorates the char- 
acter; it eats away the substance of man- 
hood or womanhood, and makes the 
good we might do impossible, And ulti- 
mately everything will be exposed; the 
judgment-seat of God has to be faced by 
every mortal, and every sin unconfessed 
and unforgiven will there fall under the 
immeasurable retribution of eternity. 
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“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


Itis a solid cake of ScouringSoap. Try itin your 
~~ house cleaning. 

Even a any bye secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
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LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
WOOL WRAPPERS 


We have secured, at very advantageous 
prices, a large invoice of Muslin Under- 
wear and Wool Wrappers, which will 
be on sale in the Broadway section of 
our second floor this week. 
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At Odd Moments, 


when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is 

worth something to a busy teacher to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand.g 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 

cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 

1895 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 

and fifty-two blank pages for notes. 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with 
Five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

The book is just right for the vest-pocket (4x2¥% inches), 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. for Young People Only 
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From Elizabeth Harrison : 

“No one can read that little book 
without acquiring more loving sym- 
pathy, more psychical knowledge of 
children’s needs, their s des and 
their victories. .lhave r@ read a 
book which has so touchtd me. It 
ought to be in the hands of @very ear- 
nest parent in the land.” 

Miss Harrison as a kindergarten 
expert writes enthusiastically about 
Mr. Du Bois’s book, “ Beckonings 
from Little Hands,’ but not more so 
than many another prominent edu- 
cator. 

“ Beckonings from Little Hands”’ 
appeals to the student of child life 
and child nature because of its scien- 
tific deductions from careful observa- 
fion and experiment on the part of 
an observing father in peculiarly 
close relations to his little ones. The 
book is not a memoir, but a study of 
the most enlightening, sympathetic, 
and helpful sort, and as such will be 
welcomed by the teacher and the 
student of childréh. 


A book of 182 pages (5% X 7%. inches), 
illustrated with designs and drawings by 
the author, and with process-work copies 
from photographs. Price, $1.25. For sale 
by booksellers, or mailed, at this price, by 

“the publisters. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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